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REPUDIATION.* 


Tue funding system, as it is called, is a modern governmental policy of 
about 150 years standing, and having attained its maturity, is apparently 
now fast fallimy into decay. The dividend interest is rapidly getting into 
a position hostile to the industrial interests; and a conflict is im prepara- 
tion that must be terrible in its effects and speedy in its results. The whole 
system of public credit is wrong in principle, founded in fraud, raised in 
injustice, and sustained by deception. It is the mere instrument by which 
profligate and irresponsible governments exact from the people the means 
of carrying out their own schemes to the ultimate injury of the state. All 
great writers on natural civil Jaw agree with Puffendorf, as follows: 


‘“‘ Natural law is only the determination, by reason, of that which must be done 
to preserve the sccial state of mankind. It follows that the first law of nature is 
this; that the social state is to be guarded and preserved to the uttermost, by 
and for every man. This comprehends the duty of a good citizen towards the 
state, that nothing shall be preferred by him before the safety and integrity of the 
state ; and that he shall freely and at all times, offer his life, bis means and his 


fortune, to preserve that state’s safety and integrity.”’ 
Pp y grily 


Following these maxims, it results that each individual in a state is liable, 
in case of emergency, to sustain it with his whole means, or, in the words 
of Grotius—De Jure Belli ct Pacis. ‘In cases of great urgency, the law 
revives, to use all things as if they were common property.” These rules 
are undoubtedly sound, on the supposition that the state is composed of in- 
dividuals equal in rights and of a common general interest, and that the 
‘‘urgency’’ is common to, or sanctioned by all; that is to say, that the 
object for which the expenses are to be incurred, is one, the necessity of 
which is recognised for the common good. To arrive at common assent, uni- 
versal suffrage and general representation are indispensable. When, under 
such circumstances, it is ascertained that a war or other great expense is un- 
avoidable, then “ the law revives, to use all things as if they were common 
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property.’’ The state and the people have then a right to spend all the 
property they have earned or possessed, or all they may earn during their 
lives ; and may contract a debt to be paid within that term. If, however, all 
the property in a state is liable to its wants, of whom is money to be 
borrowed Who are the favored persons whose money is not only exempt 
from a demand which holds all others, but who require full interest for its 
use, as applied to objects in which their interest is as great as those who 
borrow of them? It is very clear that if all citizens owe equal duties to the 
state, there can be no lenders to the state except in foreign countries. Nor 
can a state borrow of foreign countries for a longer term than the probable 
life of the borrowing generation. ‘They have no more right to draw upon 
the next generation than upon another country. This was clearly set forth 
in the letter of Thomas Jefferson to J. W. Eppes, in June, IS13. If a 
debt is contracted in the manner of the European governments, in perpe- 
tuity, the interest a/ways to be paid by the people to the lenders, the labor 
of posterity is indefinitely mortgaged to a few persons. As all money, or 
all property received by state creditors as interest, is the result of the labor 
of the existing generation, a continued contraction of debt must ultimately 
cause its interest to reach an amount which will require the whole industry 
of a people to discharge it, leaving the mass of laborers nothing for their 
own enjoyment. This is nearly the case now in England ; and that it is not 
entirely so, is owing only to the fact, that the system is of modern date. 
As thus, suppose the ancient Britons had contracted debts to repel the 
Romans ; the latter incurred it to support the pro-consuls and their forces ; 
the Saxons to repel the Danes, and subsequently the Normans ; the latter to 
establish their power ; the Crusaders to prosecute the holy wars, and so on 
down to the present time, how great would have been the debt? Its interest 
would soon have outrun the industrial powers of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
“‘ repudiation” long since havecleared the score. It was not, however, until 
the time of Charles Il. that the government recognised in the monied portion 
of its citizens a class not only exempt from supporting the state, but entitled 
to make money at the expense of the remainder, by lending to the govern- 
ment. The existing debt had a most fitting commencement, viz., an 
agreement to repay a theft of Charles II. At that time there was a kind of 
paper money issued by goldsmiths as a “receipt for coin,” lodged with 
them on deposit. Charles, always in a strait for money, and surrounded by 
prostitutes and a most profligate set of men, was unable to borrow ; his 
credit was gone. He therefore, with his worthy coadjutors, contrived to 
create a panic, during which he induced the goldsmiths and merchants to 
lodge their money, £664,263, in the exchequer for security. As soon as 
this was done, he abstracted the money and spent it in his revels. ‘This 
sum, bearing six per cent. interest, commenced that English debt which is 
now £800,000,000. The people of England have paid interest on the 
money Charles stole, and gave to his women, £40,000 per annum, for 151 
years, making £7,240,000, or $32,000,000, and the debt is no nearer ex- 
tinguishment than before. Gradually increased during the eighteenth century, 
the debt rose to £263,463,043 in 1793. In the following 22 years, which 
is the estimate for the life of a generation, it was increased £549,000,000 ! 
Suppose every generation should borrow a like sum, who would pay ? Surely 
Mr. Pitt and his generation had noexclusive right to borrow. Of thirty genera- 
tions which passed away from the Norman conquest down to the French 
war, each one had as much right to borrow as that of Mr. Pitt, and nearly 
every one had as much necessity. Suppose they had done so, where would 
have been his ability to borrow? The generations that have passed away 
since the contraction of the debt have quietly submitted to pay its interest, but 
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the one now in being has begun strongly to question both his right to borrow 
at all, the justice of the debts he did contract, and the equity of continuing 
to pay. When this matter comes once to be seriously discussed, the death 
knell of the funding system may be considered as being struck. 

The doctrine of repudiation is by no means new in England ; it was advised 
and confidently predicted by Thomas Paine, in his able writings, while the 
mischief was going on. After him came the late celebrated William Cobbett, 
who, Sept. 12, 1815, three months after the battle of Waterloo, wrote as follows : 


‘Tt is now hoped by some persons, that the restoration of the Pope, the Inqui- 
sition, the Jesuits and the Bourbons, will so far brutalize the people of the continent 
of Europe, that we shall have no rivals in the arts of peace ; and that thus we shall 
be left to enjoy a monopoly of navigation, commerce and manufactures, and be, 
thereby, enabled to pay the interest on our debt, and meet the enormous annual 
expenses of our government. Without stopping to comment on the morality and 
humanity of this hope, entertained in a country abounding with bible societies, I 
venture to yive it as my decided opinion, that the hope is fallacious. Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Austria, Spain, the Italian States, and even the 
Bourbons, will all push forward for their share of the benefits of the arts of peace.” 


This view, taken thirty years ago, has been confirmed by subsequent 
events. The extension of commerce, the “ rivalship in the arts of peace,” 
have continually pressed upon England’s industry, reducing the money value 
of labor, and, as a consequence, increasing the value of dividends and annui- 
ties. The debt which was contracted in a cheap depreciated paper currency, 
is now being paid in a dear metallic currency of increasing value. These 
circumstances have in effect doubled the debt since the war. A_ stock of 
£100, for which £50 was given in 1814, was worth in 1846, £100, or double 
its cost, and this is not nominally but really so, because the £30 interest 
per annum, received by its holders, will buy for him double the products of 
industry that the same sum would have produced for him in [810 and L815. 
Hence it is, that the burden of this debt has increased with the population. 
That is to say, if £30,000,000, the amount of the interest per annum, repre- 
sented the products of 10,000,000 persons in the cheap money of 1816, it 
represents the industry of 20,000,000 persons in the dear money of 1847. 
The financial history of England since 1815, has been that of a constant 
struggle against the oppression of the debt in the manner set forth in the 
extracts from Cobbett. Each succeeding minister has felt the approach of 
the crisis, and, no doubt, has watched with anxiety the growth of the repudi- 
ating party, the strength and boldness of which is indicated in the book men- 
tioned at the head of this article. It is a London edition, published a few 
weeks since, clumsily written and badly printed. ‘The writer is thoroughly 
inspired with the view of Mr. Paine, particularly with his paper on the 
“ Decline and Fall of the English system of Finance;’’ and follows his views 
very strictly as far as they went. He has, however, but a very crude notion 
of the financial affairs of the United States, as the following, in relation to 
the currency, will indicate : 


“He (General Jackson) refused, during the first four years of his Presidency, 
to sign a renewal of the charter of the bank ; and on being re-elected, his cabinet, 
under his auspices, carried a series of measures, one of which was a return to those 
cash payments which had been suspended from and after the war of 1814, to the 
great injury both of the morals, credit and prosperity of the Union.” 


This piece of stupidity is characteristic of English writers on American 
matters. It is, however, not the less important on that account. Its object 
is to set forth the inevitable and speedy approach of the repudiation of the 
English debt, as an unjust burden upon an industrious people, ‘‘ who have 
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already paid too much.” A royal octavo volume, of 400 pages, arrives at 
the following conclusion : 


“« Thus, then, it seems evident, almost to a demonstration, that one measure alone 
can avert the violent destruction of the system; and that is, the swecping away of 
the debt, and the reduction of the taxes to about one fifth of the present amount.” 


This is repudiation in its broadest,—its Mississippi sense, and is the doc- 
trine of a large, influential and growing party. The debt has hitherto beem 
maintained by taxes Jevied upon consumable goods, a mode by which the 
whole has been thrown upon the working classes, and, as a consequence, the 
landed and funded interests, and the church, were united in its support. 
When Sir Robert Peel came into power, in 1844, he found a deficit of 
£10,000,000 in the revenues. Unless this could be repaired, it was evidently 
fatal to public credit. He declared that éndirecé taxation had reached its 
limit, and levied taxes upon property ; that is to say, he declared war be- 
tween the landed and funded interests. He placed the former in collusion 
with the people in hostility to the stockholders. As long as industry paid 
all the taxes, the Ianded interests favored the stockholders; the moment 
that property was taxed for debts, the rights of the latter came in question. 
The February number of Blackwood, the high tory organ, has an article on 
‘* direct taxation,” with this ominous commencement : 


‘“* Free trade,’ say the Americans, ‘is another word for direct taxation, and 
direct taxation is another word for repudiation of state debts.’ The Americans are 
right; itis so.” 


The article, then, in admitting the necessity for direct taxes, advises their 
extension to embrace all classes, as well as Ireland, and tells us that the “‘ pub- 
lic credit and the existence of the nation depends on the question.” Such 
a position of the finances vetoes forever England's wars. Austria may annex 
Cracow, or Russia, Constantinople. England cannot help it; although 
Chatham did say, that ‘* not a gun should hereafter be fired in Europe with- 
out England knew the reason why ?’ ‘The importance of this separation of 
interests becomes more manifest, when we consider that out of 27,000,000 
people that inhabit Great Britain, but 830,000 are electors, while in the United 
States there are 2,600,000 out of 17,000,000 people. The 830,000 electors 
of Great Britain embrace the interests of the church, of property and stocks. 
These have supported ‘“‘ public credit,” “ tithes,’ the whole expensive 
hierarchy, and the exemption of property from taxation. The great mass of 
the people are opposed to the public debt and in favor of direct taxation. 
Alison, in his History of Europe, page 436, vol. 4, states : 


“If Great Britam wants to shake off its national debt, it has only to extend the 
suffrage in any considerable degree, and the burden will not stand three months.” 


These are the words of the mouth-piece of aristocracy, and are meant to 
excite horror of democracy. They, however, are true, and strongly illustrate 
the taxation without representation which existsin England. The minister has 
relieved the people of taxes to a considerable extent, and imposed a portion 
of the interest upon property; that is to say, of £30,000,000 which the 
debt costs, £5,300,000 are drawn from the income tax. Events have 
abolished the corn laws which are a protection to lands, and raised the poor 
rates. The people have therefore a powerful ally in that interest; and the 
moment the debt is too irksome to property holders, an extension of the 
right of suffrage will send both that and tithes to the ‘ tomb of the Capulets.” 

It will be remarked, that precisely at the moment when, on the accession 
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of the new minister in 1842, the necessity arose for making property pay a 
portion of the interest due the public creditors, the repudiation of the debts of 
several of the United States was announced. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that that event created immense excitement, or that the 
fund-mongers evinced such alarm and indignation at an example, which 
went far to encourage the repudiating party in England. The discussion 
of the subject there would be fatal; hence, unmeasured abuse of ‘‘ demo- 
cratic repudiation’’ filled all prints and pointed all speeches. Hence the 
renewed and violent outcry against slavery; the patronising and feasting 
of drunken negroes by the nobility of England; the employment of emissa- 
ries, and the expenditure of money to foment dissensions on this side, in order 
to divert public attention from the finances there. 

The crisis in lreland and the state of the harvests in the last year, has 
brought the matter to a focus. On the next harvest depends the salvation 
of British credit, if it can be sustained till then, The funding-system of 
England has two separate branches, viz., the direct loans of the govern- 
ment, on which it pays interest annually, and the paper-money in circula- 
tion, which is the medium in which taxes are collected and interest paid, 
It is obvious that the magnitude to which the debt may be raised depends 
somewhat upon the quantity of money in circulation. Hence the direct 
debt never could be very large, unless there were some means of increasing 
the circulating medium, to admit of the collection of necessary taxes. 
That is to say, if England had no debt, the collections and disbursements 
of the government would be annually £60,000,000 less than they are, and the 
demand for circulating money to that extent diminished. Hence it is, that 
the Bank of England and the country banks keep out about £30,000,000, 
which are constantly passing from the people to the tax collectors, thence 
to the bank, where they accumulate and are paid out to the national credi- 
tors, who pay them away to the people, from whose hands they return 
through the tax-gatherers to the treasury. For this reason the operations 
of the Bank of England, originating with the debt, kept pace with its pro- 
gress. The amount of paper in circulation increased year by year, with 
the public expenditures, until 1815, when that expenditure reached its 
maximum ; since that time its circulation has been stationary, at about two- 
thirds of the interest on the public debt. We stated that the theft of 
Charles II. was the origin of the present debt; that is to say, it was the 
amount owed by the government at the date of the Revolution. When 
James II. abdicated the throne, the revenue of Great Britain was £2,000,000 
per annum; taxes were consequently light, property well-distributed, and 
the nation prosperous. The precious metals had, during the previous cen- 
tury, flowed freely in from America, and favorably influenced business. 
The expenses of the Revolution were followed by the extravagance of the 
new king, transplanted from Holland, and the persecution of Ireland re- 
quired large sums of money, as well as the wars fought to carry out the 
Dutch policy of the new king. These wars ruined the finances of the country. 
It became impossible to raise sufficient supplies, and the exchequer bills 
were taken only at a ruinous discount. At this juncture, Bishop Burnet, of 
Salisbury, and William Patterson, of Scotland, projected a bank after the 
Dutch plan. The king caught eagerly at the scheme, and in July, 1794, 
the present bank received a charter, with the following curious title: ‘* For 
securing certain recompenses and advantages to such persons as shall vol- 
untarily raise £1,500,000 for carrying on the war with France.” The 
subscribers to the sum to be a corporation, with the title of ‘ The Gov- 
ernor and Company of the Bank of England.” The subscribed capital 
to be lent to the government at 8 per cent. per annum. From time to 
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time, as the government wanted money, the bank capital was raised, until it 
reached £9,800,000 in 1742. The capital was further increased, until it 
reached £11,642,400* in 1781, and has so continued. The circulation of 
the bank always kept pace with the interest on the debt; that is to say, in 
1794 the interest on the national debt was £9,890,904, and the circulation 
of the bank was £9,000,000. This was increased in 1797 to £12,000,000, 
when the annual interest was £14,270,616. The effect of this large cir- 
culation, necessary to the loan operations of the government, was to raise 
prices, and produce adverse exchanges, so that the bullion in the bank 
ran down to less than £1,000,000 in 1797. It now became evident that 
the circulation of the country was as great as trade would bear, to allow of 
specie payments, and that, therefore, the debts could not be extended ; but 
at that time the aristocracy was engaged in its most insane war to put down 
the liberties of France; and, as the huge debts were to be paid by the 
people, who were not represented,—that is to say, by those classes not in- 
cluded in the number of electors, it was determined to prosecute the war at 
all hazards. This led to a succession of the most atrocious frands, for- 
geries and perjuries, that the world ever witnessed. The Bank of England 
was broken. It could not pay its debts, yet it was necessary that its paper 
should circulate to support the government. To allow it to fail outright 
would destroy its credit, and make its bills worthless. Feb. 21, 1797, Mr. 
Pitt was told of the approaching failure, and he advised sending Mr. Gold- 
schmidt to the continent to buy gold, but was told it was too late. On the 24th 
Feb. the governor, Thornton, and a director, Bosanquet, wére deputed by 
the directors to wait upon Mr. Pitt, to solicit the interference of the govern- 
ment, and to ask ‘‘ how far they were to go in paying away gold.” On the 
25th the drain continued, and the bank was exhausted. On the 26th, Sunday, 
an “ Order in Council” was signed, which for the true spirit of bank im- 
pudence and humbuggery, has been equalled since only by the letter of 
Mr. Biddle, resigning the presidency of the late National Bank, March, 
1839. It was as follows : 


“ Bank of England, Feb. 27,1797. 


“In consequence of an Order of his Majesty’s Privy Council, notified to the 
bank last night, a copy of which is herewith annexed, the governor, deputy-gov- 
ernor, and directors of the bank of England, think it their duty to inform the 
proprietors of bank stock, as well as the public at large, that the general concerns 
of the bank are in a most affluent and prosperous situation, and such as to pre- 
clude every doubt as to the security of its notes. The direction mean to continue 
their usual discounts, for the accommodation of the commercial interests, paying the 
amount in bank notes; and the dividend warrants will be paid in the same man- 
ner. Francis Martin, Secretary.” 


The drain of Saturday broke the bank, and this was the manner of an- 
nouncement on Monday. The next step was deliberate perjury, by Mr. 
Pitt and the bank officers, who solemnly declared that the bank was aéle 
and willing to pay, but was restrained from paying by the government for 


* The capital of the Bank of England grew as follows :— 





1694, Lent Gov’t.......£1,200,000 1728, Lent Gov't £1,750,000 1742, Lent......... 1,600,000 
1708, “ Ot jscd sk6. B175087 «=< Do. off lottery 1,950,000 1746, “  o.c.cenc. 986,800 
3717.) * on 2,000,000 —————— 1816, “ wscccors. 3,000,000 
1722, Do. for S. Sea St’k.. 4,000,000 3,000,000 os 
——— ‘“ Received..... 1,500,000 £14,636,800 
9,375,027 ——_——. 1835, Rec’d Stock £3,671,700 
1727, Rec. fr. sink’g fund 1,775,027 9,100,000 





Total Lent...£11,015,100 
£7,600,000 
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‘* great state reasons.” Hence, the breaking of the bank was called the 
‘* Bank restriction act.’”’ The time fixed for resumption was postponed, 
from time to time, and although it was at first for 52 days, it lasted 22 
years. During this suspension it was that the larger portion of the present 
debt was contracted. The paper in circulation continued rapidly to depre- 
ciate, and prices of food and goods to rise, while stocks were kept low 
under the excessive loans, which were taken at low prices, and pad for in 
depreciated paper. The following table shows the revenue of England, 
the annual interest on the debt, the circulation of the bank, the price of 


gold, and of wheat, in several years : 
Gold. Wheat. Price Sug’r. Hops. Ir. BE 


Revenue. Interest. Circulation. peroz. perqr. 3 pct. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
8. s. d. Stock. s. 8. 8. 
1792... «2 219,258,814... 9,767.333.....9,000,000....77 6....47 10....—....38....80....75 
1797... oc -53,483,813.... 14,270,616... 9,674,000. 0.677 Gueecd2 Bo. 00 2-.-520-..94-..125 
1800......57,176,113....17,381,561.. 15,047,180... 85 0...110 5....63p ct.32...206...120 
1906 . os 606 71,831,400. . ..23,006,006...17,871,170.... — ....76 9....56 “ ..41-..116...120 
1809......76,017,779.. ..24,813,624.,.21,019,600....99 9...103 3....68“ ..50....88...152 
1813...... 108,397,645... .28,030,229...23,210,930...110 0...122 8....58 ** ..56...314...160 
YOT4 5.63 105,698,106... .30,051,365...27,261,650...108 0...106 6....58 “ ..92...160...178 
1819......52,648.847 ....30,807,249...25,126,700....83 0....72 3....72 “ ..45...514...125 
1820......54,282,985....31,157,846. ..24,553,160....77 10....65 10....68 “ ..32....80...125 
1845......53,060,354....28,257,872.. .20,130,120....7710....50 0....93 “ ..45 


The rate of depreciation for the currency is marked in the advancing 
prices of gold and wheat, as well as other articles. In 1813 the deprecia- 
tion of the paper was 41 per cent., and in that year £65,640,000 3 per 
cent. stock, and £3,600,000 4 per cent. was sold for £35,689,803 of paper 
money, depreciating 41 per cent. That is to say, the stock issued for 
what was equal to 6,497,157 oz. of gold in 1813, is now worth 14,530,- 
000 oz. of gold, or the stock given for 7,000,000 qrs. of wheat in 1813, 
is worth 24,000,000 qrs. in 1845. The actual amount of taxes levied in 
1813 was £74,000,000, equal to 13,874,385 qrs. of wheat. In 1845 the 
taxes were £53,060,354, equal to 21,000,000 qrs. of wheat, the prices of 
that year being a fair average. Hence the taxes were, actually, as repre- 
sented by labor, 75 per cent. more in 1845 than in the midst of war. 
Again, the value of taxes in manufactured goods, shows a still greater in- 
crease. The returns of British exports are made in two values, one “ offi- 
cial,” fixed in 1666, and indicates quantities, the other is the actual invoice 
value at the time of shipment. In 1814 the official value of exports was 
£34 ,207,253, and the actual value £45,494,218; showing that £100 of offi- 
cial value was worth £133 in money; and the taxes of that year being 
£77,315,455, were consequently worth -£58,131,921 in manufactures, 
The money value of manufactures has continued to decrease; and in 
1845 the official value was £134,599,116, and the real value £60,111,081, 
or £100 official value was worth £40 in money. Hence, £53,060,354 
of taxes was worth £126,591,713 of manufactures. As guaged by the 
value of the products of manufacturing industry, the taxes in 1845 were 
117 per cent. higher than in 1814! The manifest ruin that must result 
from the progress of this state of things requires no comment. An end must 
come; and repudiation in England takes three forms: Ist, that advocated 
in the book under review, viz. ‘sweeping away the debt ;” 2d, inconver- 
tible paper money, to pay creditors in the same medium in which they 
bought the stock ; 3d, lowering the standard of the coin: that is to say, to 
reduce the quantity of gold in a sovereign one-half, by calling in all the 
gold currency, and coining it into double the number of pieces, still calling 
them sovereigns. 

These three are plans, advocated for the same object, viz. to get rid of 
the debt; and this question it is, on which the debates between the bullionists 
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and paper money men turn in England ; and although the former triumphed 
in 1822 at the passage of the so-called “ Peel’s Bill,’ by which resumption 
was forced upon the bank, and again in 1844, when, by the new charter, 
the currency was further restricted, yet that evidence of strength is seem- 
ingly but a prelude to the final overthrow of the paper system, through the 
triumph of the paper party. ‘The reduction of the standard of coins, and 
the return to irredeemable paper, are nearly the same in principle, except 
that the former is more unjust, while the latter is more sweeping in its ef- 
fects. The reduction of the coin was practiced to the greatest extent by 
Henry VIII., under whose monstrous tyranny the circulation lost more than 
half its value. It was the only plan of indirect repudiation in those days, 
when there were no paper promises to be dishonored and depreciate. The 
immediate effect of a reduction of standard, as now proposed in England, is 
not only to relieve the government from one-half its debts, but also to deprive 
all private creditors of one-half that is due them. All rents and outstanding 
accounts will be immediately reduced one-half, but prices will be immediately 
doubled, because a person holding produce will not sell it for less than its 
value, although he may have due to him a certain number of sovereigns, and 
be compelled to take them of half weight. The holder of a barrel of flour 
worth £2, or 246 grs. of gold, will not sell it for 123 grs., because the pieces 
weighs less. The mint of England now coins 1 Ib. Troy of fine gold into 
4635 sovereigns, consequently each weighs 123 grs. If the government 
should order it to be coined into 93 sovereigns, each one would weigh 61.5 
grs., one half the gold would suffice to pay existing debts. Thus, if the bank 
holds £9,000,000 of gold, this would suffice to pay £18,000,000 of debts ; 
but it would not be allowed to retain it; as soon as such a movement be- 
came probable, a simultaneous rush, by all classes, to profit by its posses- 
sion, would cause it to disappear for a time, and ruin and discredit would 
result. Such a plan can never be ventured upon again. A return to irre- 
deemable paper is practicable only, as a prelude to its final destruction. 

In the present state of commerce, no nation can sustain for any length of 
time a depreciated paper currency. Two prices must immediately take 
place ; and while all external trade is done for specie, the money of the world, 
internal trade will be carried on in a constantly depreciating paper that 
must ultimately cease to circulate. The ‘ assignats’’ of France, the “‘ con- 
tinental” money of the old federation, as well as the issues of the old colo- 
nial governments, and the tendency of bank paper during the suspension 
of the banks of the Union, from 1837 to 1839, and of the Bank of England 
during the twenty-two years of its suspension, sufficiently show the inevit- 
able consequences of inconvertible paper money. The suspension of the 
Bank of England will involve its entire discredit, and its paper will cease to 
circulate altogether. ‘The circulation of its paper, after the suspension of 
1797, was aided by the grossest frauds, as well as the most blood-thirsty op- 
pression—at a time when general war isolated the commerce of England, 
gave her command of the ocean, and kept exchanges always in her favor. 
Yet, under all these circumstances, it fell to 41 per cent. discount for mo- 
ney. In the early years of the French Revolution, the vast issues of ‘ assig- 
nats” by the revolutionary government, and the general discredit attending 
the wars, drove property and the precious metals to England; and as the 
wars progressed, large sums owned on the continent were invested in the 
English funds for safety ‘T’hese circumstances aided the views of the Eng- 
lish government. The assignats of France were based on the best security 
for paper money, viz., lands; but from the quantity of genuine issues, and 
large quantities fraudulently put out, they speedily fell to nothing. These 
assignats were the chief resource of the French government, and Mr. Pitt’s 
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mode of warfare was to discredit them as speedily as possible. For this pur- 
pose large quantities were manufactured in England, at Langley paper-mill, 
near the city of Durham, as was sustained in a court of law, through the 
fraudulent dishonor of a bill of exchange. These were sent over in ship-loads, 
and disbursed by royalist agents in all parts of France, particularly in paying 
emissaries to stimulate the atrocities of the Jacobin Club, of which, singu- 
larly enough, Mr. Huskisson, subsequently Minister of England, was a mem- 
ber and co-laborer with Robespierre and Danton, and Louis Philippe, pre- 
sent king of the French, was the door-keeper! These atrocious forgeries, 
added to the natural tendency of paper, speedily destroyed the “ assignats”’ 
as a currency. As soon as the Bank of England suspended, its paper na- 
turally began to depreciate, and two prices to show themselves—one for coin 
and another for paper. To permit this was speedyruin. The bank, which 
previously had issued no notes below £5, was allowed to issue them for £1 
and £2. These filled the small channels of circulation. The next step 
was to make these bits of paper a legal tender. This was not done directly ; 
but a law was at first passed to exempt from arrest any person who offered 
notes as a tender, and subsequently the tender was enforced. To prevent 
an apparent rise in the price of gold, a law was passed to inflict punish- 
ment for selling coin, unless it was /7ght, for more than its nominal value. 
At the same time ministers were giving 27s. per sovereign for gold to send 
abroad. Although persons were prohibited from selling full weight pieces 
for more than 20s., light ones were sold as high as 25s. each. With the de- 
preciation of paper, forgeries were frequent, and it was made death to utter a 
forged note. For this offence 501 persons were committed in thirteen years, 
and 207 hanged! These murders were committed on the oath of an hired 
“inspector of bank notes,” who swore simply that the note was “‘ not genu- 
ine,” and the holder was sent to the scaffold. Juries at last grew timid, 
and the ipse dizit of the inspector was not thought a sufficient death-war- 
rant—more particularly when they were discovered in a few cases to have 
been mistaken. All this did not prevent the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency from showing itself in a general rise in prices. Official salaries were 
raised, wages advanced, rents increased, and still prices outran the means 
of the working classes. When the peace took place, in 1815, it was found 
impossible to resume specie payments amidst such an inflation. The cur- 
rency of the country was nearly as follows : 


Bank of Eng. -——Country Banks.—— Total circula. Exchey. Bills. 
circula. vo. cireula. £ £ 
eee £16, BGA 470s cesnens TOR vcasss £6,130,000..<.cncss 23,014,470... .cccss 22,000,000 
IG cose aves pas 26, 901,000. ...cccse Peet 6e wen SPUR 2enenen 49 610,000.......6- 67,000,006 
LOMB ciccetcucnes 19,396 490 sc ccccce CW iccscds 10,576,245. .....~-28,902,675........ 27,000,000 
90M orsncen 20,120,000......-.263....... 7,790,585... 0... «-27,910,585...... -.30,000,000 


When bankers were not required to pay their notes, banks multiplied to 
any extent; 740 were created in the fourteen first years of the present cen- 
tury. Their circulation was only partially reported at that time. Alexan- 
der Baring, now Lord Ashburton, estimated the amount under £5 at £45,- 
000,000; Mr. Lloyd estimated the whole at £50,000,000; Lord Louder- 
dale placed it at £28,000,000, and the committee of 1818 made it £29,232,- 
000. The exchequer bills we have put as currency, because, when they 
are depreciated, they act as such in the discharge of duties. Like our trea- 
sury notes, they bear interest; but when money is dear they fall to a dis- 
count, and return to the treasury for taxes. With this large circulation, 
and prices inordinately high, specie payments were impracticable on the re- 
turn of peace, and two parties contended for its expediency ;—one advocat- 
ed a continuance of the suspension, on the ground that such a reduction in 
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prices as the payment of gold would bring about, would be ruinous and op- 
pressive ; and the other contended for a return to specie payments, because 
of the impracticability of maintaining depreciated paper in a commerce with 
other nations. It was not until 1819 that a law, called ‘‘ Peel’s Bill,” pass- 
ed, suppressing notes under £5, after 1822, and providing for a return to 
cash payments at that date. In the seven years from the close of the war to 
the resumption, the utmost distress prevailed ; disbanded soldiers returned 
home seeking employ ; the vast expenditure of the government ceased ; the 
demand for war munitions, both for England and the nations of Europe, 
was at an end; re-opened commerce, by allowing foreign goods to come to 
England, affected certain branches of industry before new ones were cre- 
ated ; and European capital, that had been invested in English stocks, was 
withdrawn and sent home. All these circumstances affected prices, and 
would have done sa in spite of any inconvertible paper that might have been 
used as acurrency. The banks at the same time rapidly curtailed their 
issues, adding to the distress, and by so doing had raised paper to the level 
of specie, when the resumption took place, in 1822 ; but not without a mo- 
dification of that part of the law which required a suppression of small notes. 
That event has ever been looked upon by one class as an immense “ blunder,” 
and they strive for its repeal. Certain it is, that if it had not taken place, and 
inconvertible paper money had continued to be used, the whole system would 
long since have ceased to be. Resumption was the salvation of the public 
credit and the funded interest. But, say the anti-bullionists, it has been at the 
expense of the people and the welfare of the country. The passage of that act, 
Mr. Canning said, ‘‘ set at rest the question forever.” It was hailed by stock- 
holders as their protection, and immediately a season of the wildest specula- 
tion commenced ; stocks of all descriptions ran to the highest rates, and 
immense quantities were created to sell. All nations of the world took ad- 
vantage of it, and in two years twenty-six foreign states issued loans in Lon- 
don, amounting to £56,000,000. Of these, sixteen never paid any interest. 
This was followed by a revulsion, that in effect broke the bank. In 1832, 
Mr. Jeremiah Harman, agent for the Russian government, and the head of 
a banking firm, gave evidence in relation to that crisis before the Parlia- 
mentary committee, as follows : 


‘* Was there a period in December, 1825, during which the bank contemplated 
the probability of being entirely exhausted of gold? At the latter end of 1825, 
decidedly.” 

** Do you recollect the lowest quantity of gold which the bank possessed during 
the period of December, 1825? I do not remember, but it was miserably low.” 

* Was it under £1,300,000? Unquestionably.” 

** What would, in your opinion, have been the consequence of suspension? I 
hardly know how to contemplate it.” 

** The bank issued one pound notes at that period.” 

** Was that done to protect its remaining treasures ?” 

*“ Decidedly, and it worked wonders. And it was by great good luck that we 
had the means of doing it; because one box, containing £1 notes had been over- 
looked, and they were forthcoming at the lucky moment.” 

‘“‘ Had there been no foresight in the preparation of those notes? None what- 
ever, I solemnly declare ?” 

“Do you think that the issue of those £1 notes did arrest a complete drain? 
As far as my judgment goes, it saved the credit of the country.” 


So narrowly did the system escape 22 years since. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the witness failed last year, having been fraudulently 
bankrupt for many years. In 1826, a law to restrain the issue of small 
notes after 1829 was passed, except for Scotland, where they con- 
tinued to circulate at the solicitation of a deputation of banks, at the head 
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of which was Sir Walter Scott, who had been ruined by the explosion of 
1825. Under the restricted currency the revenue of the government was con- 
tinually falling short, amid general distress, until, in 1832, Wellington was 
made “‘ dictator,” to put down the popular meetings in favor of the reform 
bill. He immediately adopted military measures, and when his troops were 
about to march, a placard with the words, “ To stop the Duke and go for 
gold,” appeared in all public places. The effect of this was a drain of 
<£2,000,000 in two days from the bank, a resignation of Wellington, and the 
return of whig ministers to power. The bank had its charter modified in 
1832, and, to favor the procurement of a loan of £22,000,000, to emancie 
pate the negroes of the West Indies, in 1834 she made money so plenty, 
that speculation ran riot over the face of the earth, and, followed by a bad 
harvest, resulted in virtual failure in Nov., 1839, when she was saved by a 
loan from the bank of France. In 1829, Lord Goderich, seeing the tempo- 
rary benefits to a minister of an inflated currency, had passed a bill to 
authorise joint stock banks, and these came into operation in 1884, by 
hundreds, adding to the excitement. In 1844, the charter of the bank ex- 
pired, and Sir Robert Peel being in power, the opportunity was seized upon 
to carry out the policy began by the currency bill of 1819. It was admitted 
on all sides that the taxes upon labor were too heavy ; and one party said, 
diminish them by returning to inconvertible paper for home use, and let 
there be two prices, one for foreign trade in specie and another for internal 
trade in paper. ‘The government adopted the other plan, on the theory 
that the money in the country should ebb and flow with the wants of trade, 
as freely as any other article. And to enabie it to do so, taxes 
should be removed from consumable articles, and a state of entire free 
trade approximated. That instead of laborers being relieved of taxes by 
allowing them to pay in depreciated paper, they should be relieved of the 
taxes themselves, and the latter drawn from property. With this view, the 
bank was restrained from issuing more than £14,000,000 of paper on credit, 
but might issue as many more bills as there was gold to represent it. The coun- 
try banks were restrained also from issuing more than £8,417,471 of notes 
on credit. During the last seven years, bullion has accumulated in the bank, 
until the vast railroad speculations have enhanced the consumption of for- 
eign goods to an inordinate extent, and deficient crops in Ireland have swelled 
the demand for food. These have created such a run upon the bank that 
she is again in jeopardy. What will now be the result? In 1745 she was 
saved by paying out sixpences. In 1797 she failed, but her credit was saved 
by an “ order in council’’ for “state reasons.” In 1825 she was saved by 
a ‘lucky box of notes.” In 1832, by the resignation of the Duke of 
Wellington. In 1839, by help from Paris. In 1847, by what? The 
Emperor of Russia has sent thither £2,000,000 of gold, but will that suffice ? 
£8,000,000 have been added to the debt, for account of Ireland, and the 
chances are that £9,000,000 of exchequer bills must be funded, adding 
£27,000,000 to the national debt. This amount of exchequer bills fell due 
on May 21, and being at a heavy discount, three modes of meeting them 
remained to the chancellor, first, to pay them, second, to raise the interest, 
third, to fund them. The second mode was adopted, and the rate raised to 
44 per cent. per annum, when the bills scarcely commanded par. We 
believe this is the first time that an English government 43 per cent. would 
not bring more than par. United States treasury notes, in time of war, 
at 52 interest, bring 106. In this state of affairs, the prospect is that the 
whole £9,000,000 of exchequer bills must be funded, increasing the per- 
manent debt of the country, through one year of distress, to a sum 
double the expense of one year’s war to the United States. The pre- 
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sent crisis is by far the most formidable that England has encountered ; 
and it results from the fact, that her available capital has been vastly di- 
minished within a few years, and has ,been nearly ruined by the losses of 
the harvest. The available capital of a country consists in its commodi- 
ties being the annual product of the aggregate labor. Great Britain’s 
consists, first, of the soil, peopled by 27,000,000 people; 2d. Of the 
dwellings, buildings, factories, machinery, ships, fixed capital; and 
thirdly, of the annual produce of the general labor, in the shape of com- 
modities, These latter, with some £40,000,000 of gold and silver, consti- 
tute the real wealth. Of the 27,000,000 of people, 8,000,000 live in Ire- 
land, and of these, one-half produce nothing in usual years but what they 
eat; at the end of the year the soil and the people only remain. There is 
no “ hoarded labor” in the shape of any commodity. The other half raise 
surplus, which, for the most part, goes out for absentee rents and taxes; so 
that, although they annually earn more than they consume, yet nothing re- 
mains at the end of the year, available, in Ireland ; scarcely the fixed capi- 
tal is kept good, to facilitate the annual products. In England, in usual 
years, there has been an accumulation of capital. That is to say, at the 
close of the year there has remained, in the shape of goods, colonial pro- 
duce, stocks of food, and gold coin and bullion, hoarded labor, to a con- 
siderable extent, available on an emergency. The accumulation has been 
aided, indeed, by the fact, that the people at large consume less than 
they ought, while profuse expenditure is confined to but few. The 
soil of England and Ireland has generally yielded enough to feed all the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, that is, to keep them from starving; and the 
labor of the manufacturing population has produced exportable goods some- 
what in excess of what was necessary to pay for imports of raw materials and 
colonial produce. Some labor has, therefore, been ‘‘ hoarded,”’ in the shape of 
gold and silver, increased stocks of goods, and of colonial and foreign pro- 
duce in warehouses. In former years, money pressure has been caused by too 
large an importation of these articles diminishing the price of gold, and it has 
been relieved by sending them to the continent to sell, and draw against, by 
which operation exchanges would turn, and gold flow into the country. This 
year the pressure arises from different causes. In the first place, £100,000,000 
was appropriated to the building of railroads, and 500,000 persons were em- 
ployed. Now, the application of such a sum of money does not mean the 
actual payment of this amount in coin. It means that $500,000,000 worth 
of commodities were appropriated to the consumption of 500,000 persons, 
taken from other employments, and put to the construction of iron roads. 
So large an employment required higher wages ; that is to say, iron masters 
asked more for iron, and were compelled to pay more to their workmen ; all 
the persons employed on the roads got more, and consumed more commodi- 
ties than usual, Probably £30,000,000 more of commodities or capital 
was consumed, than would have been the case had usual employments been 
continued. The failure of the harvests took £30,000,000 more capital; 
the scarcity of raw materials, particularly cotton, took £30,000,000 more 
capital from the country, by diminishing the proceeds of labor, and requir- 
ing more money to pay for the same quantity of material. For these reasons, 
mainly, the stocks of food, colonial produce, and goods, have been exhausted, 
and the only description of capital available is gold and silver. This has been 
expended to the extent of £7,000,000; and even should there be a good 
harvest, £20,000,000 may be required. No other description of wealth 
will answer but gold, wherewith to buy food. In this state of affairs what 
is the bank to do? or what avails it on what “ system of finance” its busi- 
ness is conducted? The proposition to issue £1 notes, to the extent of 
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£30,000,000, is based on the notion that they will rapidly supplant gold in 
circulation, and drive it into the bank, where it will be made available to 
export; that is to say, it is a proposition to expend the last resource of 
hoarded labor or capital ; and, as a desperate movement, to stave off starva- 
tion for the moment, may be a good one; but suppose the notes all out, the 
gold extracted from circulation, and sent to the United States for food, and 
that the next harvest should be short, where then will be the bank and this 
funding system ? 


JACQUELINE PASCAL.* 


Every thing that concerns those great men with whose names we have 
been familiar from our very childhood, is possessed of a deep interest. We 
are not satisfied to know all we can of their lives as public men; we wish 
for something more. We wish to seat ourselves around their family fire- 
side, to become acquainted with those beings who, during their infancy 
or their youth, watched over them as the guardian angels of their lives.— 
Mr. Cousin, in the work we have before us, was no doubt actuated by this 
natural impulse. After having studied, with that energetic perseverance 
which is one of the characteristics of this distinguished French writer, the 
works of Blaise Pascal, his attention was called to the family of the great 
philosopher.t Pascal himself is known to ev ery man who pretends to any 
education. He is the pride, not only of France and of Catholicism, but of 
the whole Christian and civilized world. His works have been read, not 
only in the original, but also in all modern languages, and are justly ranked 
among the most remarkable productions of the human mind. The two sis- 
ters of this extraordinary man had heretofore been almost unknown ; the glory 
of their brother seemed to have cast them in the shade; and yet the memory 
of these two women was well worthy of being preserved. Jacqueline, in 
particular, deserved to be remembered. ‘The affinity between her and her 
brother is remarkable, and could not fail to strike one who, like Mr. Cousin, 
had spent so much time in meditating on the works of that immortal genius. 
He consequently resolved to give the world an account of the life and writ- 
ings of so remarkable a woman,—we would rather say, child—-for she pre- 
served through life that virgin purity which bears so strong a resemblance 
to the innocence of childhood. ‘‘ Gifted with a genius,” says Mr. Cousin, 
“which, with a greater degree of cultivation, might have made her an in- 
comparable person ; beautiful and full of animation; of a serious turn of 
mind, but an amiable character; endowed with the greatest facility for 
poetry, she was born to be the delight of her family and the ornament of a 
select circle of friends. But, suddenly seized with an exaggerated spirit of 
piety, she renounced the world, and, at the age of twenty-six, retired into 
a convent, where she died, ten years later, in all the anguish of a troubled 
conscience.” 

Such is the person whom Mr. Cousin has delineated in his book. The 
method he has followed in the composition of the work has given to it a 


* Jacqueline Pascal. Par Victor Cousin. Paris: Didot. 1845, 
t See Pensées de Pascal, Dem. Review for February, 1845. 
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character of original interest. Whenever it is possible he lets Jacqueline 
speak for herself; and when, in her correspondence, or her poetical effu- 
sions, he does not find the necessary particulars of her life, he has recourse 
to the writings of her sister Gilberte, (Madame Périer) to supply what is 
wanting in this respect. It may be said, in fact, that it is only in the in- 
troductory part of the book that the author himself appears. Had biogra- 
phy always been written in this manner, some portions of the history of the 
world would be less enveloped in darkness, or less perverted by those 
writers who, instead of letting their heroes appear as they really were, clothe 
them either with imaginary perfections, or darken their memory by false ac- 
cusations. 

Mr. Cousin begins his work by remarking that, during the seventeenth 
century—the brilliant age of Louis XIV.—the women were almost equal to 
the men in intellectual acquirements. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
Mr. Cousin is an admirer of what we vulgarly cull a d/ue-stocking. On the 
contrary, it is impossible to mark with more energy and truth than he, the 
distinction—unhappily too often neglected—between a woman of a superior 
mind and a woman who writes for the public. 


‘* T am not,”’ says he, “of the school of Moliere in respect to women. Man 
and woman have the same soul and the same destiny. They will be obliged to 
render the same account of the use which they shall have made of their moral 
and intellectual faculties. It is barbarous in man to seek to degrade these facul- 
ties. It isa crime in woman to allow them to be degraded. Ought not women 
to be instructed in the grounds of their religious faith, if they are to practise it as 
intelligent and free moral agents? And if religious instruction is not only allow- 
ed them—even enjoined upon them—what other instruction can appear above their 
comprehension ? Either woman was not born to be the companion of man, or it 
is an absurd contradiction not to allow her to hold a spiritual intercourse with him 
of whose destiny she is to partake—whose labors she is at least to understand, 
and whose sufferings she is to relieve. Let us, then, allow her to cultivate her 
intelligence by all useful studies and acquirements, provided she violates not the 
supreme law of her sex—modesty—the source of all her charms.”’ 


He then shows that woman is a domestic being, and highly approves of 
Rousseau’s ideas on the education of woman, which, he says, Rousseau 
understood much better than that of man: 


** Man, on the contrary, is born for action; he acts even when writing. All 
serious authors write to defend some noble cause confided to their courage or their 
genius. A man who writes merely for the sake of writing—to get a name or to 
make a fortune—the author by profession, is an able workman, who contributes 
to the amusement of the public, and who thus obtains a just degree of considera- 
tion, but who can never acquire true glory. True glory is attained at another and 
higher price; it is the universal testimony of the gratitude of mankind; and man- 
kind is not prodigal of its gratitude. If 1 say this of the man of letters, what shall 
I say of the woman who writes? What—a woman who, thanks be to heaven, 
has no public cause to defend, appears before the public? And her modesty does 
not revolt at the idea of disclosing to all eyes—of selling to him who bids highest, 
—to expose to the examination of the bookseller, the reader or the journalist, her 
most secret beauties—her most mysterious charms—her soul—her feelings—her 
sufferings—her internal struggles? This is a spectacle which, although I see it 
every day, and among the most respectable women, will ever be to me an incom- 
prehensible mystery. In this respect I belong, I confess, to another age. If any 
one should tell me that Madame de Sévigné intended for the public, or for the 
* Mercure de la France,’ those letters in which she pours out the effusions of her 
maternal affection and her inexhaustible facility, I should answer, without hesita- 
tion—firstly, ‘ You injure Madame de Sévigné in my eyes. She was for mea 
mother, full of passion and genius; you convert her into a bel esprit ;’ and sec- 
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ondly, ‘ You are mistaken.’ When we write for publication, and in order to be 
read by every one, we write very differently. We may, indeed, write very agree- 
ably, but never with that natural grace—with that involuntary charm, which the 
heart alone inspires, and which the coquette does not find on looking in her mirror.” 


Mr. Cousin ends this spirited passage, which of course loses much of its 
original force in our translation, by saying— 


“There are but two things which can justify a woman in becoming an author- 
ess—great talent, or poverty ; and I confess | have more respect for the latter than 
for the former excuse.” 


It will be seen by this extract that Mr. Cousin, because he thinks that 
woman was not born for the anxieties and cares of public life, does not con- 
sider her as a being in any way inferior to man. What he says is a good 
answer to those women who, from the superiority of their intelligence, or 
from some defect in their early education, aspire to the difficult honor of ap- 
pearing as authoresses before the public, and who, consequently, accuse men 
of tyranny, when they advise them to stop and reflect before they take the 
first and irretrievable step in the career which is about to open before them. 
They always imagine—or rather affect to imagine, that we do not wish to 
allow them the privilege of thinking, because we do not desire that they 
should give to the public the result of their thoughts. Unfortunately, many 
women—particularly in France, do not understand the difference that there 
is between using those faculties with which God has endowed them, to 
charm and adorn their private life, and exercising them to gratify their 
thirst for fame. In France, women, when they are gifted with superior 
intelligence, are much disposed to imitate the example uf two of the most 
remarkable women of our age—Madame de Stael and George Sand.— 
Mr. Cousin has, therefore, done well not only to express his horror and con- 
tempt for the authoress by profession, but also to set up before the public the 
bright and pure image of Pascal’s sister, in order to show that woman may 
be gifted with the rarest qualities, and yet possess all those virtues which be- 
long to her alone. 

Jacqueline Pascal was born at Clermont, in Auvergne, on the 4th Octo- 
ber, 1625. At an early age she evinced a superior mind, and the wit of her 
childish repartees often astonished those about her. It is curious, however, 
that when, at the age of seven, her sister, Gilberte, who was only six years 
older, attempted to teach her to read, she could not prevail upon her to ap- 
ply herself to this first, but necessary acquirement; and it was not until she 
had heard her sister read some verses that, pleased with their rhythmical har- 
mony, she said, ‘‘ When you wish me to read, let me read verses, and [ shall 
attend to my lesson as long as you like.”’ 

This early taste for poetry did not belie itself at a later period. When 
eight years old she began to compose verses herself; at the age of thirteen 
she had the small pox ; the entire loss of her beauty was the consequence 
of this terrible disease. Far from grieving at this loss, which she was al- 
ready old enough to appreciate, had she been in the least vain, she composed 
some verses, in which she expresses her gratitude to God, who, in depriving 
her of her beauty, had given her an additional and more certain means of 
preserving her innocence. When fifteen, she went with her family to 
Rouen, where she resided for five or six years, frequenting society and ex- 
ercising her poetical muse. It was not until 1646, when having been con- 
firmed in this town by the Bishop de Belley, that she evinced the first signs 
of that spirit of devotion, which ended by her immuring herself in a convent. 
After her return to Paris, in the course of the following year, she became 
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acquainted with Mr. Singlin*—she chose him for her confessor. In the let- 
ters written at this time to her sister, we see that she had already become 
very devout. She was then staying at Paris with her brother. In 1648, 
her father came to Paris to visit his two children. She took this occasion 
to ask his permission to retire into a convent. Etienne Pascal, (the father,) 
though a good Christian, was not sufficiently devout to be willing to con- 
sent to her leaving him entirely ; he refused her request. She then asked 
him to allow her to retire for a fortnight to Port-Royal. 


** This retirement was but short,’ says Mr. Cousin, “but the letter in which 
she asks her father’s permission, denotes great respect for his will, but at the 
same time an unconquerable longing after solitude and monastic life.”’ 


This letter is indeed very curious. She says: 


“Tt is customary for persons of all conditions, whether they be werldly or not, 
to retire at the time of all great religious festivals, to some convent, there to enter 
in nearer communion with God alone. In such a retreat, I shall be able to ascer- 
tain whether God has destined me for this mode of life. I shall there be able to 
hear him speak tu me, and | shall perhaps become assured that | am not intended 
for such a place. Should it be thus, I shall beg of you to think no more of what 
I have said to you. But if God assures me that | am destined for this sort of life, 
I shall wait without anxiety the moment which you will choose for the accomplish- 
ment of his glory, for 1 am convinced it is the only thing you seek for.” 


Her father, however, continued of the same opinion, and entreated her to 
live with him until he should be called from this world. She consequently 
followed him to Clerment, with her brother. She spent seventeen months 
at this place. All her time was employed in prayer, or in acts of devotion 
or of charity. A priest of the town having heard of ber talent for poetry, 
requested her to translate into French the Latin hymn, Jesu natra redemptio. 
She fulfilled bis wish; but having subsequently, from some scruples of con- 
science, as to whether it was right to indulge in this poetical taste, consulted 
Mother Agnes, (one of the nuns of Port Royal,) and having received for 
answer: ‘ You had better keep this talent a secret; God will not ask 
you to account for it; humility and silence are the virtues of your sex ;” she 
entirely gave up writing verses. Mr. Cousin remarks thatthe institution of 
Port Royal was at a later period less tenacious on this point, for it allowed 
Jacqueline, after she had entered the Convent, to publish some verses on the 
miracle of the Holy Thorn. In November, 1650, she returned to Paris 
with her father. She continued to visit the nuns of Port-Royal, and on the 
request of Mother Agnes, she wrote some reflections on the Mystery of the 
Death ofthe Saviour. These reflections are full of feeling, and at the same 
time bear the stamp of a vigorous mind. We can trace in them some re- 
semblance to the thoughts of Pascal, but they have neither that originality 
nor that vehemence which are the characteristics of his style. We shall 
not attempt to give an analysis of these reflections; it will suffice to say, 
that she mentions successively what she considers to be the principal char- 
acteristics of the death of our Lord, and from each of these she draws a 
moral lesson concerning the destiny of every Christian who becomes dead 
to the world. Some of these conclusions seem to us rather far-fetched. 


For example, she says : 
** Jesus did not wait until he was old to die, but seems rather to have wished to 


anticipate death when in all the vigor of life. This teaches me not to wait until 
the weakness of old age shall have overtaken me, but to anticipate the death of 


the body by a mystical death.” 


* Director of the Convent of Port Royal. 
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On the other hand, there are some of these reflections which breathe the 
purest Christian faith. 

The following year, (1651,) was destined to favor Jacqueline’s wishes. 
Her father died at Paris on the 24th of September. There was now, it 
seemed, no obstacle to her embracing the monastic life, and she determined 
to do so whenever the family affairs were settled. But a new and unex- 
pected obstacle arose. Her brother, who at first had been so favorable to 
her decision, now opposed it. She therefore determined to enter Port- 
Royal without his knowledge, and the 4th of January was fixed for the exe- 
cution of this resolution. She led him to suppose that she merely intended 
retiring for some days to the convent. Madame Périer, in the memoirs she 
has left of Jacqueline, tells us that— 


“The evening previous to the day appoiuted for her departure, she informed 
her brother of Jacqueline’s intention of spending some little time at the convent, 
in order to become acquainted with this mode of life. Pascal was much moved, 
and retired to his room without seeing my sister, who was in an adjoining closet, 
in which she was in the habit of saying her prayers. She did not leave it until 
my brother had retired, for she was afraid she might be moved if she saw him. 
I repeated to her all the kind things he had said to me, and we then retired to bed. 
But although I was perfectly willing that she should take the step she was about 
to take, as I thought it was the greatest happiness that she could attain, yet I was 
so much agitated when I thought of the importance of her resojution, that I could 
not sleep all night. At about seven o'clock in the morning, as my sister did not 
get up, I was afraid she had not slept either; I went to her bedside and found her 
fast asleep. The noise I made, however, awakened her; she asked me what 
o’clock it was. I told her; and having asked her how she felt, and how she had 
slept, she answered that she felt very well, and had slept perfectly. She then got 
up, and went away to enter the convent with the same calmuess and tranquil 
manner with which she would have accomplished the most unimportant action. 
We did not take leave of each other, as we were afraid of being too much moved, 
and | turned away when | saw her about to depart. It was in this way that she 
renounced the world, on the 4th of January, 1651, being at that time twenty-six 
years old.” 


There is something inexpressibly touching in the simple manner in which 
this scene is related, and however convinced we may be that the sentiment 
which dictated the action of the young woman was erroneous, we cannot 
but be moved when we reflect on it. ‘here are now, comparatively speak- 
ing, but few convents in the world, and those that still exist are no longer 
upheld by that religious spirit which guided the conduct of former ages. 
Catholicism, even in Catholic countries, has no longer that influence which 
it had in past ages; for Catholicism is founded on that despotic control of 
the mind, which is inconsistent with the spirit of the free age in which we 
have the happiness to live. We are firmly convinced that the world will 
sooner or later become Protestant, because the pure form of Christianity we 
profess, is the only religion in harmony with the desires and wants of our 
own times—and yet we are touched on reading this simple account of a 
young girl about to renounce the world, and to immure herself in a con- 
vent. What is it that thus moves us? Is it the religious principle upon 
which Jacqueline acts? No! it is the sincere conviction which dictated 
her conduct,—which, however, it may be in opposition with our own notions 
of religious faith, will ever be the source of deep emotions in the human 
breast. Earnest and sincere conviction, whatever may be its nature, must 
excite our admiration, and sometimes, our enthusiasm. 

Jacqueline had hardly entered the convent, when she wrote to her brother, 
reminding him that she did not require his consent to take the veil, but at 
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the same time asking him for it, and even requesting him to be present at 
the ceremony. 










‘“* Although | am free,’’ she says, after having first informed him of her intention 
to take the veil, ‘‘ and although it has pleased God to chastise me, and at the same time 
to fulfil all my wishes in the manner that you know,* and which I will not repeat, 
for fear of mingling any painful recollections with the joy I now feel, in destroying 
the only obstacle which opposed itself to my taking the vows, yet I feel the want 
of your consent—not that it is indispensable to accomplish my wishes, but so as to 
be able to accomplish them with perfect satisfaction and tranquillity of mind.” 














This letter is signed, Seur de Ste. Euphémie ; this was the name she 
had taken at the convent. ‘‘ There is something of the woman and some- 
thing of the saint in this letter,’ says Mr. Cousin. She now speaks with 
al} the authority of one who has for ever renounced the world, and then by 
turns she seems to forget herself, and allow herself to be carried away by 
her natural affection. Thus, at the end of her letter, she says: ‘‘ It is only 
for form’s sake, that I have desired you to be present at the ceremony, for I 
cannot think that you can have any idea of absenting yourself on this 
occasion.” 

It was not until the following year that she actually took the veil. As 
she did not desire to be a burthen to the convent, which was not rich, she 
wished, on entering it, to make a donation, or, as it was called, a dowry. 
Her family opposed this, as they considered it as depriving them of their 
property in favor of strangers. She spoke to mother Agnes and to Mr. 
Singlin on the subject, and has left a memoir, in which her conversation with 
these two persons is faithfully related. They showed themselves most dis- 
interested. Mr. Singlin advised her to write to ber relations, and to tell 
them how much their opposition to her wishes had grieved her, but at the 
same time not to express any anger, but, on the contrary, to tell them that 
so slight a temporal blessing was not worth minding, and that it would not 
at all defer the celebration of the ceremony of her taking the veil. Jacque- 
line was nevertheless much grieved at these differences with her family. 
However, on the eve of the ceremony, her brother had an interview with 
the superior of the convent, and the whole affair was amicably settled. 

A few years later, she was entrusted with the care of the novices of the 
convent, and in 1657, she wrote a little work entitled, Regulations fur the 
Children. The severity of this system, which may almost be compared to 
solitary confinement, is truly shocking. It must, however, in justice to 
the author be observed, that Jacqueline, in the preface to these regulations, 
says: 































“Tt would not always be as easy as usefal to execute all these rules, These things 
must be ordered with prudence ; but it is necessary, according to the remark of a 
certain Pope, to unite the power which keeps the children in order without being 
insupportable, and the tenderness which gains their hearts without spoiling them. 
Sit rigor sed non exasperans ; sit amor sed non emolliens. 












There were children of all ages at the convent, from four to seventeen 
and eighteen. The eldest got up at four o'clock ; the youngest, according 
as their healths and strengths would allow. They dressed in the most 
perfect silence, then said their prayers, and made their beds, after which they 
breakfasted. During the breakfast one of them was obliged to read the 
life of the saint whose day it was. After breakfast they went to work, all 

















* That is to say: by the death of her father. 
t These regulutions were published in 1665, as a sequel to the Constitutions of the Monastery 
of Port Royal. 
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in the same room, observing during this time the strictest silence, in order 
not to disturb those who were old. enough to enter into communion with 
God. After this they were allowed to play, but each one separately, so as 
to make no noise. During the service of the church, the same silence was 
observed, and even when at dinner they were obliged to keep their eyes 
fixed on the floor, so as not to have their attention diverted from the read- 
ing. After dinner they went to play, and this was the first time in the 
course of the day when they were really allowed to speak to each other. 
After this play-time commenced their religious instructions. At half past 
three o’clock there was luncheon for the small children, at four vespers. 
After this came another play-time, in which the same silence, as that of the 
morning, was observed. At half past eight, all the children were in bed. 

Such a system of education, which must necessarily have resulted in one 
of two evils equally great,—in giving the children a complete disgust for 
religion, or in making fanatics of them,—cannot be sufficiently blamed. 
It is founded on the most mistaken notion, that to be religious it is neces- 
sary to fly the world, and to seek, in solitude and silence, those virtues, and 
that calmness of soul which, with the proper disposition, may be obtained 
without renouncing the world. These regulations are accompanied, how- 
ever, by reflections, which show the most perfect knowledge of the indis- 
pensable requisites of a truly Christian education. This contrast, between 
the exaggeration into which Jacqueline fell, in the first part of her. work, 
and the knowledge of the true spiritual wants of Christian children which 
is evinced in the second, should not astonish us. A superior mind, what- 
ever may be the doctrines it professes, easily rises above those petty 
shackles by which small minds are alone impeded. Jacqueline’s faith was 
erroneous, but her intelligence was so vast, and her heart was so excellent, 
that she was naturally inclined to mitigate the severity of the system of 
education she thought necessary for the children entrusted to her care, by 
those kind and disinterested attentions which she recommends in the sec- 
ond part of her little work. 

It was about this time that she wrote the verses on the Miracle of the 
Holy Thorn, which we have already mentioned. In this piece there are a 
number of fine lines; but, as a whole, it has neither that continued eleva- 
tion of thought, or that perfection of style, which the greatest poets alone 
can attain. ‘T’he finest piece of poetry of Jacqueline’s, is, we think, a 
piece on the death of a Protestant lady, written about ten years earlier. 
It is, unfortunately, impossible to convey any idea of these lines by a trans- 
lation, as their peculiar merit consists in the peculiar manner in which the 
ideas are expressed. We therefore refer those who are acquainted with 
the French language, to the book of Mr. Cousin, where they wili find this 
remarkable specimen of Jacqueline’s poetic genius. 

A few years afterwards the persecutions against Port Royal commenced, 
and in April, 1661, an order of the government enjoined upon the superior 
of the convent, to send back to their families al] the young women who 
boarded there. Among this number were the two nieces of Jacqueline, 
the daughters of Madame Peérier. They returned to their mother, who was 
then residing at Paris. Jacqueline did not fail to entreat them not to allow 
themselves to be seduced by the arts of the world, but to be always pre- 
pared to leave it, as soon as necessity should not oblige them to remain 
in it. 

The Jesuits, who had sworn the utter ruin of Port Royal, were not con- 
teut with having thus far succeeded ; the persecutions were soon extended 
to the nuns themselves ; they were accused of Jansenism, because they re- 
fused to sign the declaration which was obligatory for all the clergy. This 
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declaration was to the effect, that the five famous propositions on Divine 
Grace were to be found in the Awgustinus of Jansenius, and that they were 
contrary to the Romaa Catholic faith. One of the grand-vicars of the 
Archbishop of Paris was sent to the convent to inquire into the religious 
faith of its inmates. The examination of Jacqueline has been preserved 
by herself; the candor and innocence of her replies quite satisfied the 
priest. All this, however, was of no avail, for the Jesuits were all-powerful. 
A sort of mitigated declaration was propose'l; it was at first rejected. 
Jacqueline, in a letter couched in terms of the most admirable energy, 
explains her reasons for disapproving of this proceeding : 


‘© * What prevents those,’ says she, ‘to whom the declaration is presented, from 
saying, ‘ We know the respect we owe to the clergy, but our conscience will not 
allow us to sign this paper.’ And then to await what may happen. What have 
we to fear? Banishment for those who have not taken the vows: the dispersion 
of the nuns—prison—and death, perhaps. Is this not our glory ? Ought it not to 
be our joy?’ And in another part of the letter she exclaims: ‘1 know it is not 
for women to defend the truth, although, by a deplorable confusion of things in 
the times in which we live, as bishops have the courage of women, women 
should have the courage of bishops. If we are not to defead the truth, it is for 
us to die for it.’ ” 


Nevertheless in the month of July, 1661, the declaration was signed. 
Jacqueline did not long survive this cruel necessity ; she died the fourth of 
October, of the same year, at the age of thirty-six, after an illness of three 
months, 

We have endeavored to give a rapid sketch of the life of this remarkable 
woman, following faithfully the work we had before us. We trust that we 
have been able to convey some idea of her peculiar genius, her simple 
character, and her extraordinary virtues. At all events, we feel assured 
that, in making this work known to our literary public, we shall at least have 
merited the thanks of those, who are sometimes willing to turn from the 
realities of life to those bright pages, where are recorded the thoughts of those 
beings who have risen above the world, and its interests, and who seem to 
have anticipated that existence, which we all hope to possess in another life. 
In an age like ours, a work of this description can have none but a good 
influence. It is no longer to be feared, that any young woman in perusing 
it, should be inclined to imitate the example of the zealous Jacqueline. A 
woman possessed of the talents or the virtues of this highly gifted person, 
would not, even in the most Catholic countries of the old world, be dis- 
posed to retire into a convent. Mankind has indeed made wonderful pro- 
gress since the time when Pascal called marriage homicide, and even 
deicide /* Woman is now convinced that she was not intended to seek in 
solitude for that fortitude and moral courage which she feared not to find 
in the world. She now knows that God endowed her with talents in order 
that she should be able to understand the intellectual Jabors of man, and 
with virtues was to be capable of serving him as an example. 


* Pascal says: ‘“ It is a great crime to expect a child of her age—of her innocence, and of her 
piety, to enter upon the most dangerous and the lowest Christian state—(marriage.)” 

“ Husbands, although rich, and possessed of wisdom according to the world, are, in truth, no- 
thing but heathens in the eyes of God; therefore, to promise a child to an ordinary man, is a sort 
of homicide, and even deicide.”— V. Cousin. Des Pensées de Pascal, 6, 370. 
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LAW OF NATIONS.* 


Tne return of Mr. Wheaton to the United States, after a mission of 
twenty years to Europe, in the service of his country, has been properly 
celebrated by a large portion of his fellow-citizens. Mr. Wheaton has 
not only faithfully served his country in the capacity of minister, forward- 
ing, to a considerable extent, our commercial relations with the interior 
of. Europe, by successfully bringing to a close negotiations for the more 
extensive consumption of American produce in the interior of Ger- 
many, but he has added, by his labors in the science of international 
law, to her fame, and greatly influenced the course of events, in the re- 
lations between Europe collectively and republican America. As a his- 
torian, a statesman, and a lawyer, he unites practical with theoretical 
knowledge; and his History of the Law of Nations, together with his 
essay on its actual state, are among the best on the subject. From the im- 
perfect state of the science, international law is a difficult subject on which 
to treat, and Mr. Wheaton has made the most of the materials, The law has 
hitherto been formed on the will of despotic governments, but must here- 
after be based on the opinions of the people; and in view of this in- 
creasing breadth of foundation, Mr. Wheaton stands on solid ground. 

The law of nations, or, perhaps, more properly the custom of nations, 
has been, until recently, but a lax code. Nations being in a state of na- 
tural liberty towards each other, there exists no earthly superior to es- 
tablish rules for them; the decrees of Christianity, how great soever 
may be their influence ‘over the actions of individuals, have generally 
been discarded in the practice of collective bodies. In the early times 
of Greece and Rume, international law was based almost exclusively on 
religion. Ambassadors and agents between states derived inviolability 
for the sacred character with which they were endowed. The law of 
nations, however, progressed, seemingly, in the manner that com- 
mercial legislation, on the part of states, advances in the present age. 
The modern nations of Europe have, under the protective system, 
been in a state of commercial hostility, until commercial treaties have 
gradually done away with acts mutually hostile. In like manner, all 
nations, in the early ages, were assumed to be in a state of hostility to 
each other; “stranger” and ‘‘enemy” were synonymous terms, even in 
enlightened Rome. This state of hostility was modified by actual com- 
pacts or treaties. From these treaties and precedents of intercourse, 
guided by the spread and unity of the Latin Church and the study of 
the Roman law, resulted the ‘‘law of nations,” first reduced to a sys- 
tem by Hugo Grotius, end subsequently supported by other distin- 
guished writers, received as authority. In the writings of these men, 
for the most part, however, it is very difficult to distinguish between 
law as it exists, or is practised, and what they think ought to be law. 


* Ist. History of the Law of Nations in Europe, from the peace of Westphalia to the Con- 
gress of Vienna; with a Historical Notice of that Law before the peace of Westphalia. By 
Henry W heaton, Minister of the United States to the Court of Berlin. 

2d. Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Minister of the Vated 
States to the Court of Berlin. Third edition. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

3d. Enquiry into the Right of Visitation and Search of American Vessels suspected to be en- 
gaged in the Slave Trade. By Henry Wheaton, LL. D., Minister, &c. Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 
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Inasmuch as that there is no actual authority to enforce the law of na- 
tions, even if clearly defined, it must rest upon public opinion, which 
has, in the last fifty years, w onderfully progressed in information and 
means of action. The elements of the law of nations are, first, rules in 
accordance with Divine commands, and are supposed to restrain, from a 
sense of justice, the aggressions of a powerful nation on its weaker 
neighbors ; and secondly, those rules which are dictated or permitted by 
the state of opinion in a nation, and which form the actual or positive law 
of nations. Jf, however, we look into the actual conduct of nations, even 
the most civilized and Christian among them, we find that when they 
conflict with their supposed interests, no laws, human or divine, have 
been regarded. The example of England, and the nations of E curope, 
from 1792 to 1814, shook the law of nations to its foundation—each and 
all of them grossly violated all its maxims. The reason is, probably, 
that public opinion, which is the only authority by which laws can 
at all be enforced, has, unti] the present century, enjoyed, comparatively, 
but little influence. An unscrupulous tyrant, ruling an unenlightened 
people with an iron rod, may make or break treaties, and disregard all 
moral dictates, having no reference, except to his own power, to enforce 
his will. With the progress of human rights and constitutional govern- 
ments, this public opinion is beginning to have great weight ; interna- 
tional *‘ morality” is becoming assimilated to international law,’ and 
the conduct of nations to be regulated by the sense of justice entertained 
by its people, rather than by the individual interests of the governing 
few. A remarkable instance of this is manifest in the conduct of Eng- 
land. She undertook, in 1793, the most stupendous war of modern times, 
for the sole purpose of forcing upon the French people a Bourbon king, 
whom they had rejected. This was the act of the governing aristoc- 
racy, for selfish purposes. After twenty years’ war, that purpose was 
accomplished, and the sovereigns, allied with England, formed a treaty, 
binding themselves to sustain any government against the popular 
movement of its people. In 1827, however, England was impelled, by 
the popular voice, to interfere on behalf of the revolted Greeks, against 
the Turks. 

The change which the law of nations has undergone, has proceeded, 
in a great degree, frum the growth of the commercial principle, and the 
advance of popular influences in the scale of governments. These in- 
fluences, Mr. Wheaton has traced with great precision and ability. At 
the close of his work he recapitulates as follows: 


‘‘On a general view of the progress of the law of nations since the peace of 
Westphalia, it appears to me— 

** That the result has been, rather that the principles laid down by Grotius, and 
by the jurists of his school, have been more clearly defined and recognised, than 
that new laws have been established to regulate international relations. 

“That these relations have been maintained by the general adoption of perma- 
nent missions, and the recognition of diplomatic privileges. 

** That although the right of intervention to preserve the balance of power, or 
to prevent the dangers to which one country may be exposed by the domestic 
events within another, has been frequently assumed, yet no general rules have 
been discovered by which the occasious which calle: d it forth, or the extent to 
which it may be carried, can be Jaid down ; and that it remains, therefore, an un- 
defined and undefinable exception to the mutual independence of nations. 

“That the exclusive dominion over particular seas has been abandoned, as a 
barbarous pretension—the general right to use the ocean for the purposes of navi- 
gation, commerce, and fishery, has been conceded, and the right of search limited 


to periods of war. 
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‘* That the universal right to use the Scheldt, the Rhine, and the other great 
European rivers, has been established as a principle of international law. 

‘* That the colonial monopoly has nearly ceased, and with it the question as to 
the right of neutrals to enjoy in war a commerce prohibited in peace. 

‘That the slave-trade is generally reprobated as a stain on human nature, 
though not universally abolished in fact. or even by law. 

* That the laws of war have been improved, and among the more civilized na- 
lions, the usages of war have been sensibly softened: and that, although there 
is still some uncertainty as to the rights of neutral navigation, a conventional law 
has been created by treaty, which shows a manifest advance towards securing the 
commerce of nations which remain at peace, from interruption by those which 
are at war. 

“ That the sphere within which the law of nations operates, has heen extended 
by the unqualified accession of the states of the western hemisphere, by the ten- 
dency of the Mahomedan powers to adopt the public law of Christendom, and by 
the general feeling, even among less civilized nations, that there are rights which 
they may exact from others, and, therefore, duties which they may be required to 
fulfil. 

‘* That the law of nations, as a science, has advanced with the advance of phi- 
losophical knowledge, and the improvement in philosophical language, with our 
extended know ledge of the past and of the present condition of mankind, and with 
the variety and importance of the occasions for its application. 

‘And lastly, that the law of nations, as a system of positive rules, regulating 
the intercourse of nations, has improved with the general improvement of civili- 
zation, of which it is one of the most valuable products.” 


Some of those views of international morality laid down by Grotius 
have become practical, through the advance of public opinion, as in the 
ease of the Scheldt. Holland and England, by treaty, closed the Scheldt 
against Belgium, and by so doing infringed a natural right, which could 
not but be asserted in later times. When republican France opened 
the Scheldt to Belgian vessels, this action of France was one of the 
causes that led to the war waged against her by England; and yet, at 
the treaty of Vienna, the Scheldt was made free. In other cases, where 
Grotius affirmed the lawfulness of hostilities, it would not now be re- 
cognised. Thus, he states it to be a just cause of war, if a nation en- 
gaged in a just war with a third party, is denied by a neutral the liberty 
of military transit, whether the motive for denial be the fear of injury 
from the passing army, or from the other belligerent. In accordance 
with this principle England, under circumstances of atrocity, seized 
Copenhagen in 1807 ; and yet that power had inveighed in the ‘strongest 
terms against Bonaparte, for ordering Bernadotte to pass through the 
Prussian territory of Anspach, in his passage from Hanover to the in- 
vestment of Ulm, in 1805; and which would not now be tolerated. 

It was held by Grotius that a nation is strictly bound to surrender 
refugees or to punish them. This now is a matter for special treaty 
only, and required only when a treaty exists. The United States, under 
such a law as laid down by Grotius, would be well employed indeed in 
delivering up the oppressed of all nations that have come here to enjoy 
their natural rights. The conduct of Great Britain in the long wars of 
the rev olution, was of more injury to international law than that of all 
other nations, because hers was the constitutional government, and that 
in which the soundest public opinion was supposed to sustain the maxims 
of public law. Yet we find her always insolent, illegal and unjust. She 
trampled under foot law and morality, and committed numberless 
crimes of violence and treachery. She alone boasting of her inviolate 
faith, was the first to set her engagements at naught. Her retention of 
Malta, in violation of the treaty of Amiens, after the terms of the 
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treaty had been fulfilled on the part of France, on the silly pretence that 
another war was inevitable from the course of events, was unmatched in 
fraud. The robbery of Spain while at peace with her, by sending in- 
structions to Lord Nelson to despatch two frigates to cruise off Cadiz 
and seize the homeward bound treasure ships, which was done, and 
10,000,000 silver dollars seized, was a strong commentary upon inter- 
national law, as practised by England. War, of course, followed this 
robbery. The Spanish manifesto truly stated, ‘‘ the English government 
manifested its secret and perverse aims by the abominable capture of 
four Spanish frigates, navigating in a state of profound peace, at the very 
moment when the English vessels were enjoying the full rights of hospi- 
tality in the harbors of Spain.” The English made every attempt at 
explanation and apology, but kept the money. The unadulterated thiev- 
ery of the transaction is apparent in the instructions to Nelson. ‘“ You 
are not to detain any homeward-bound ship of war, unless she shall have 
treasur: on board.” Even England’s aristocratic historian blushes over 
the base crime, and states: “ Better that all the dollars, and ten times 
their quantity were paid, so that it could wash away the stain which had 
been brought upon our arms.’’ From these facts it is evident that the 
standard of international morality is sufficiently low in England. 

The theory of the balance of power, required that nations should in- 
terfere to prevent the too great extension of a strong power. During 
the period embraced in Mr. Wheaton’s book, four wars have grown out 
of this theory. Three of them to restrain France, and one to restrain 
Russia. The first was the war of 1688, terminating in the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, by which the power of France was diminished, and the 
authority of England on the continent considerably enhanced. The 
second was the War of Successivn.” Charles II. of Spain, without issue, 
had the power to bequeath his territories, which included the Nether- 
lands. The choice was between Austria and France, and he left them 
to the latter. England and Holland went to war to prevent the execu- 
tion of this will, and drove France out of the Netherlands, at an expense 
for which the people of England are now paying taxes. The treaty of 
Utrecht closed that war. Russia, towards the close of the century, be- 
came an object of dread, and Sweden and Turkey declared war against 
her, and it ended with but little results. The coalition of all the powers 
against France for twenty years, formed the fourth case. AJl these wars 
were made for the benefit of ruling individuals at the expense of the 

eople. 

It is seldom, however, that a nation rests its interference in the affairs 
of an independent neighbour on the bare ground of inconvenience or 
danger to herself. She generally supports her invasion by the further 
pretext, that it is for the purpose of redressing some injury suffered by 
some class, or even by some individual of the invaded nation; and she 
usually asserts that the interests of the class, or of the individual whose 
side she espouses, are those of the nation as a whole, and that the nation 
to be attacked is a most dangerous neighbor. ‘Thus Poland has been a 
most remarkable instance of the theory which requires that a strong na- 
tion should be checked. In 1793, Russia stated in relation to Poland, 
that she 


* * * “ Found that her endeavours to maintain peace and quiet among her 
Polish neighbors had been attended with innumerable losses, and that some un- 
worthy Poles had not been ashamed to approve the government of the ungodly 
rebels inthe kingdom of France. From these considerations, her Imperial Majesty, 
for the future safety of her ewpire, and for the cutting off for ever of all future 
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disturbances, was pleased to take under her sway, and unite for ever to her expire, 
the territories between the Dwina and the Dnaiester.”’ 


Prussia and Austria had very similar reasons, and they all united in 
the necessity of dividing the ‘ dangerous” country between them. It 
was the singular fate of Poland to become more and more dangerous as 
she became more and more weak. She was dangerous in 1772, and was 
stripped of half her territories. She was found still more dangerous in 1793, 
and three-fourths of the remainder were taken from her. Still, however, 
she excited alarm among her great neighbors; and, in 1795, they finally 
dismembered her. The congress of Vienna left the free city of Cracow 
as the monument of Poland. In 1846, that little city became more 
dangerous than even was the ancient republic, and Austria has been 
compelled to swallow it altogether for safety. Yet the sympathies of 
the people of all countries have been with the Poles, and if popular 
opinion had been freely expressed, the extinguishment of Poland would 
never have taken place. 

Mr. Wheaton sets forth, with admirable clearness, the general proposi- 
tion, that the foreign policy, and in so far the international law of Euro- 
pean nations, has been guided by their monarchs. Now, it is scarcely 
necessary to remind our readers, that this college of sovereigns igs ani- 
mated by an esprit de corps stronger than that which unites any other 
equally large class in the world. Their constant intermarriages have 
connected them by ties of consanguinity and affinity, which constitute 
them one family scattered over the different thrones of Europe; their 
remote and inaccessible position deprives them of society, on equal terms, 
except among oneanother. The only language which they hear, speaks 
of devotion to their interests, and even to their wishes; and, what is 
still more important, they are all in the presence of a common enemy, 
the advancing spirit of democracy. From the sixteenth century, when 
the United Provinces threw off the yoke of Philip II., every succeeding 
age has witnessed victories of democratic over royal power more and 
more important. The English revolution marked the seventeenth 
century: those of British America and France, the eighteenth ; and in 
the nineteenth, we have already seen the triumph of popular power in 
Spain, Prussia, Portugal, France, Belgium, Saxony, and Norway. In 
every one of these countries, the royal power was, within our own 
memory, despotic. In every one of these, the sovereign is now either a 
mere instrument in the hands of the representatives of his people, or 
derives his influence from the accident of his personal qualities. The 
philosopher may know that such changes are on the whole beneficial, 
but no sovereign ever believed sa; or, if such were his belief, ever acted 
on it. Among all their mutual jealousies, sovereigus have always had a 
strong fellow- feeling for a king against a people. ~ And where they have 
assisted the latter, they have “generally done so iu obedience to some 
overpowering motive of aggrandizement or self-defence; or to some 
sympathy between their own subjects and those of their brother, which 
they did not think it safe to resist. 

Thus William, as Stadtholder of the United Provinces, interfered to 
protect the people of England from the tyranny of James II.; but it was 
partly to obtain a throne for himself, partly to use the neiabeie of Eng- 
land in his struggle against France, and partly from the sympathy be- 
tween the Dutch and English Protestants. If James had been a Protes- 
tant, and an enemy of France, he might have subverted the liberties of 
England unchecked by foreign interference. 
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About a century afterwards, Louis XV. of France assisted the North 
American colonies to throw off the dominion of England; but this 
monarch did not think fit to ground his interference on the right to pro- 
tect subjects against the oppression of their sovereign. The French 
manifesto states that the King of France neither was, nor pretended to 
be, a judge of the disputes between the King of England and his colo- 
nies; and that he took up arms “ to avenge his injuries, and to put an 
end to the tyrannical empire which England has usurped, and pretends 
to maintain, upon the ocean.” 

This intervention in the affairs of other nations took a singular turn. 
On the breaking out of the French Revolution, established governments 
became exceedingly alarmed at the course of events, ceased their bicker- 
ings, and began to draw together in assault upon France. The French 
people very “properly decreed, that where the general will of a nation, 
clearly and unequivocally expressed, called the French nation to its 
assistance and fraternity, France would not sign a treaty or lay down her 
arms until the independence of the people, into whose territories she 
had once penetrated, should be confirmed, and popular government, free- 
dom and equality establishedthere. The allied powers in return, pledged 
themselves not to make a separate peace, but to persevere until France 
should be reduced. After the Bourbons were carried back to Paris on 
the points of the allied bayonets, these allied powers formed a new treaty, 
by which they engaged “ mutually, in the most solemn manner, to use 
all their efforts to put an end tothe system of representative government, 
in whatever country it may exist in Europe, and to prevent its being 
introduced in those countries where it is not yet known.’’ This is pre- 
cisely the counterpart of the French revolutionary decrees ; and taking 
the acts of the governments since the peace of 1815 as a guide, it does 
not appear that interference for the mere purpose of preventing the 
etn of subjects by their prince, is now held lawful by any nation. 

0 country interfered to prevent the oppression of Spain by F erdinand, 
on his return from France in 1314. And yet the allies, who had given 
to him the means of being mischievous, had the power, for they were 
then the dictators of Europe, and, if the law of nations sanctioned it, 
seemed liable to the duty of restraining him. England, at least, saw 
apparently with indifference the re-establishment of the Inquisition, and 
the exile, imprisonment, or death, of those who for years had fought by 
her side against France. The powers who gave the kingdom of Poland 
to Russia, Piedmont tu the house of Savoy, aud Naples and Sicily to the 
Italian Bourbons, have not interfered to check the misgovernment of 
those countries. According to modern international law, it appears to 
be doubtful whether a nation has any rights against its sovereign ; and itis 
certain that, if it have any, they are rights which no third party is justi- 
fied in supporting. 

On the other hand, it appears to be the opinion of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, that the rights of a sovereign against his subjects are what- 
ever he may think fit to claim. The Austrian and Prussian manifesto of 
August, 1792, denies that a king can be deprived, or voluntarily divest 
himself, of any portion of his supreme, never-ceasing, and indivisible 
authority; and the same sentiment, though seldom so nakedly expressed, 
is stated or implied in all the state papers of these three monarchies, 
even down to the recent speech of the Prussian king to his newly assem- 
bled legislature. They further assert that, by international law, all third 
parties are justified in interfering to enable a sovereign to retain or re- 
cover his authority. Whether they should or should not actually inter- 
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fere, they have considered a matter of discretion to be governed by the 
circumstances of each case; but we are not aware that any one of them 
has ever abandoned, or doubted, or even limited the right. 

The conduct of England in the long wars of the revolution afforded 
little evidence of any amelioration of the cruelties of war, although that 
of other nations was more gratifying. ‘lhe atrocious murder of the aged 
Caraccioli at Naples by Nelson, was worthy only of the darkest ages. 
The brutal proclamations of the Duke of Brunswick could be equalled 
only by the untaught ferocity of pagan warriors; but a more systematic 
and cruel exercise of power, was the refusal of England to exchange 
prisoners with France in the war which followed the peace of Amiens. 
The allied armies were composed of all nations, a few English, surroun- 
ded by Spanish and Portuguese. The prisoners taken by the French in 
every battle were necessarily of these three nations ; whereas, the prisoners 
taken by the English were necessarily French. In number, France had 
the most prisoners ; but out of 60,000, one sixth part only were English, 
while England held 50,000 French. A proposition was made to ex- 
change. France agreed, man for man, rank for rank; but England 
claimed that all the English should firs¢ be given up against a like number 
of French. Bonaparte saw the meditated fraud, which was to stop the 
exchange after all the English were released ; he therefore proposed to 
exchange the whole against the whole; this they agreed to. He then 
began the exchange with 1,000 English and 2,000 Spanish and Portu- 
guese for 3,000 French. This was refused, exposing at once the pre- 
meditated treachery. By this, thousands of innocent persons were aban- 
doned to years of misery and disease ; a monument of British barbarity 
in the nineteenth century. The scenes of the peninsular wer are equal 
in atrocity to any of the events of what are called the dark ages. ‘The 
troops of England were inthe peninsula as the allies of Spain, seek- 
ing with their armies to drive out the French; yet when a Spanish city, 
as in the case of Badajos, was he!d by the French and taken by the 
English troops, it was abandoned to the plunder of the British troops. 

0 age or nation can present a parallel to the horrors which Spanish 
citizens sustained from their “ allies,” the English troops. A retreating 
English army through a friendly country, has been described, by its own 
officers, as tut the dey astating progress ‘of an undisciplined barbarous 
banditti. There is nothing in the conduct of England to indicate that 
the international law or morality in the nineteenth century is in any 
degree advanced beyond that evinced by the columns of the Vandal, 
Genseric, in the fifth, The Spanish peninsula may bear witness, that 
the lapse of fourteen centuries between the visits of ‘Genseric and that of 
Wellington, had not served to ameliorate the conduct of foreign troops, 
whether in the form of enemies or allies. 

The operation of the law of nations, in respect to the right of mari- 
time search, has, in the last few years, assumed a more definite form, 
involving the utter defeat of British diplomacy in her attempts to incor- 
porate it in the law of nations, and placing her in a most ridiculous 
position. We cannot but ascribe to the exertions, energy and high 
character of Mr. Wheaton, much of the credit of influencing the favor- 
able turn affairs have taken. 

The right of maritime search in time of war has, from remote ages, 
been claimed by Great Britain, chiefly because she had the power, as 
the greatest commercial nation, to enforce it. The principle of “ free 
ships, free goods” had, however, been asserted by most of the continental 
nations of Europe; and England by a treaty with Portugal, made by 
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Cromwell in 1654, recognised this principle in favor of the Portuguese 
flag ; and this treaty continued to exempt Portuguese ships for a century 
and a half, frem the belligerent right of visit and search for enemy’s 
property, as asserted by Great Britain. In 1810, Great Britain agreed 
to tolerate the slave trade in the Portuguese African possessions, in con- 
sideration of the suppression of this exemption of Portuguese vessels from 
the belligerent right of visit and search. At the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
the rule “ free ships, free goods,” was adopted between Great Britain, 
France and Holland, and was continued down to the French Revolution. 
During which war, all rights of neutrals were trampled upon by Great 
Britain, who ruthlessly seized upon Copenhagen, a neutral port, in 1807. 
From that time she continued to exercise the unlimited right of visit and 
search, doing away, in 1810, by the Portuguese treaty, with the only 
stipulation against its universal operation. From that time forth, she 
sought to make her absolute will and power the rule of action, and to 
interpolate in the law of nations the right of maritime search. This 
right had taken a new phase, in consequence of the action of the United 
States in 1807, by which the slave trade was abolished. That trade 
being by Congress prohibited to Americans, and by the English supre- 
macy von the ocean up to 1814, to all other nations, it was exclusively 
enjoyed by the merchants of Liverpool and London, to an extent greater 
than ever before known. 

When the powers, at the peace of 1815, agreed, finally, to suppress 
the trade, it was contended by Great Britain that the concession of the 
right of search in time of peace, was necessary for her to stop the trade. 
The United States had too severe a lesson of the abuse to which that 
right could be carried by an arrogant and unscrupulous power like 
Great Britain, and they firmly and decidedly rejected it. From that mo- 
ment, however, the efforts of Great Britain have been unceasing, to make 
the “right of search,” in time of peace, a portion of international law; and 
the exceptions to it to be based on treaties, instead of requiring treaty 
stipulations to concede it. That is to say, they assume that, from the 
nature of things, they have a right to visit and search all vessels on the 
open seas, to ascertain their nationality; and a nation can be exempt 
from that violence only by treaty. At first the British government as- 
sumed that slave-trading was piracy, and might be punished by any na- 
tion. The British Courts of Admiralty, however, decided that it was 
an offence punishable by the laws of the country to which the vessel 
belonged. Hence, the nationality of a vessel became important; and 
England succeeded in obtaining from several countries treaties, conced- 
ing the right of search tu ascertain that nationality. In 1817,a treaty was 
formed with the Brazils, conceding the mutual right of search; and un- 
ceasing attempts were made to form such stipulations with European 
nations. The ductile French government of July conceded it by con- 
vention in 1831, limited, however, to a zone of 60 miles radius round 
Cuba, and on the African coast from 15° north to 10° south. With 
Texas, Brazil, France, and many American states, England had obtained 
these concessions. She had so far progressed with her theory as to be 
menacing ; and in 1842 she had cajoled the four powers of Europe, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France, to join her in a treaty of mutual 
search ; with which treaty, as Lord Palmerston said in the House of 
Lords, they were to come over in a “ body to the United States,’’ and 
he trusted, ‘they would not be able to resist acceding to it.” At this 
moment of apparent success the tide turned upon them. The English 
ministry was changed, and Mr. Wheaton’s book, “ Inquiry into the 
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Right of Search,” appearing in Paris, with some pamphlets on the same 
subject, kindled such a flame in public opinion, that the French govern- 
ment dare not.sign the treaty, showing an instance where international 
law was directly governed by popular opinion. The English govern- 
ment then subdivided the right. They claimed the right to ‘ visit,” t 
ascertain nationality, and not to ‘‘ search,” unless it be an English ves- 
sel. The whole attempt has, however, failed, like her diplomacy in 
Texas. By the treaty of Washington, the matter has been settled ac- 
cording to the views taken by Mr. Wheaton; and in 1845 England made 
a treaty with France, which comes to a most impotent conclusion. By 
this treaty the two nations are to keep equal forces on the African coast, 
and each squadron to take care of the vessels that hoist its nation’s flag. 
Article 8, runs as follows: 


“« Whereas, experience has shown that the traffic in slaves, in those parts of the 
world where it is habitually carried on, is often accompanied by acts of piracy, 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the seas, and to the safety of all flags; and con- 
sidering, atthe same time, that if the flag carried by a vessel be prima facie evidence 
of the national character of such vessel, this presumption cannot be considered as 
sufficient to forbid in all cases the proceeding to the verification thereof,—since other- 
wise all flags might be exposed to abuse, by their serving to cover piracy, the 
slave-trade, or any other illegal traffic; it is agreed, in order to prevent any diffi- 
culty in the execution of the preseut convention, that instructions, founded on the 
law of nations, and on the constant usages of maritime powers, shall be addres- 
sed to the commanding officers of the British and French squadrons and stations 
on the coast of Africa. The two governments have, accordingly, communicated 
to each other their respective instructions, which are annexed to this convention.” 


Article 7 states: ‘‘ In the three following months the right of search, 
as established by the convention of 1831-33, shall cease to be exercised.” 

Under this treaty both powers issued instructions to naval comman- 
ders ; and the English instructions ran as follows, dated May, 1845: 


“You are not to capture, visiT, or in any way interfere with vessels of France ; 
and you will give strict instructions to the commanding officers of cruisers under 
your orders, to abstain therefrom.” 


Here the instructions, ‘‘ founded on the law of nations,” are positive, 
not even to ‘ visit,” and yet the right, for which England has most strenu- 
ously contended, has been that of “ visiting” a vessel, to ascertain if she 
wears the flag to which she is entitled. ‘The instructions go on to say, 
that when there are strong reasons to suspect fraud in the flag display ed, 
they may go ahead of the suspected vessel, and “ drop a boat on board 
without detaining her.” ‘If she really prove to be of the nation de- 
signated by her colors, and one which he 1s not authorised to search, (by 
treaty,) he is to Jose no time tn quitting her.’’ 
By this treaty and instructions a vessel under a French flag may not 
be visited; what, then, becomes of all the fine spun theories ! 


‘“‘ That the right of search, for the purpose of detention, or in fact for any pur- 
pose, except that of ascertaining the nationality of a vessel, is the creature of 
treaty, and exists, therefore, only in as far as it has been expressly conceded. 
But the right of search for the purpose of inquiry, was created, not by treaty, but 
by necessity.” 


To add to the chagrin of Great Britain, Brazil gave notice that the 
treaty signed in 1817, conceding the right of search, expired March, 
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1845, and the right of search terminated, not to be henceforth exercised. 
‘W hat then is the position of England? She has abandoned the right of 
visit and search. If, at her own peril, a cruiser visits a vessel under 
Brazilian colors, and finds that she is really a Brazilian vessel, the hold 
may be full of slaves, and the officer inhibited from “search.” If she 
“visits” by mistake, because against orders, a French slaver, full of 
slaves, she cannot arrest her. She must “ lose no time in quitting her.’’ 
To such ridiculous results has English diplomacy arrived. To what 
purpose shall she ascertain nationality, when satisfied she is not Eng- 
lish ? 

It would appear, therefore, as stated by Mr. Wheaton, that the right 
of maritime search, since the peace of Westphalia, has been confined to 
time of war; and has not, as English writers contend, been extended 
to times of peace, on pretence of the slave-trade. 


STANZAS. 


I, 


Tne love that won thee did not speak, 
The grief that mourns thee has no tear ; 

To paint thy virtues both were weak— 

” ‘To lose them, neither well can bear ;— 

In boyhood’s hours, ’mid childhood’s gle e, 
And through the long succeeding years, 

The same, thy presence were to me, 
What hopeless memory still endears! 


Il, 


Let those, with mood more calin than mine, 
Describe thy virtues as they will ;— 

It is enough that they were thine,— 
I've lost them, yet I Jove them still! 

I love them still, though now, ne more, 
Their presence blesses mortal eye ; 

They dwell within my bosom’s core, 
And cannot, though their tomb may—die ! 


Ilf, 


When all of earth that well could fade, 
And beauty’s sweetest blandishment, 
The eye might deem, that then survey'd, 

Immortal as omnipotent !— 
Were crowded into earth,—there stood, 
From all that weeping train apart, 
One victim of a hopeless mood, 
One keeper of a madd'ning heart ! 


IV. 
To him the boon of memory came, 
The young—the lovely to restore,— 
Warm, tender as his bosom’s flame, 
Immortal, as the love it bore !— 
But vain, though sweet, the boon it brings, 
Unless it bid the buried live ;— 
It gives him gleams of heavenly things, 
But weeps o'er that it cannot give ! 
WERNER. 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640.* 


M. Guizor is well-known in this country as a statesman and historian, 
and the work before us especially claims our gratitude. So many erroneous 
opinions and accounts of the English Revolution, its character and objects, 
prevail, while the leading personages of that day are too often but little un- 
derstood, that we hail with great joy the appearance, in a popular form, of 
a work so well calculated to dispel the mystery which prejudice and want of 
information have cast around the English Revolution. Besides afl this, an 
account, by an impartial writer, involving such great principles, is always in- 
teresting, because it enables us more clearly to trace the promulgation and 
diffusion of that true liberty we now enjoy—to appreciate its blessings or to 
shun its abuses. We are also thus enabled to discern the causes, both re- 
mote and proximate, that induced such a departure from ordinary procedure, 
and are consequently more prepared to discover and thy rt all designs with 
a tendency tothe same order of things; for it is an erroneous, although com- 
mon idea, that these revolutions are sudden and unexpected outbreaks, 
which some mighty spirit then in existence had caused, on account of an 
idea which fancy had implanted in his brain, of the existence of ove .. helm- 
ing evils and despotism which his destiny doomed him to overthrow. Per- 
sons entertaining such ideas, regard them as instances of the miracles of 
Providence, departing from all rules of nature, and arising entirely from new 
principles and causes then for the first time called into existence. Because 
these causes were unobserved by them before such revolutions brought them 
prominently into notice, they deny their existence, and invariably regard the 
chief characters of the day as having concocted the revolution, instead of 
considering that the exigencies and peculiarities of the times formed, in a 
great measure, the characters of the chief actors who then occupied the pro- 
minent places of the political world. The faults and the benefits of the revo- 
lution are thus judged of from the character of its leaders, and sometimes 
charged, too, either with their individual virtues or horrid barbarities. M. 
Guizot refutes this idea, in the following passage from his preface, while 
drawing a parallel between the English and French revolutions : 


“ ar from having interrupted the natural course of events in Europe, neither 
the English revolution nor our own ever said, wished, or did anything that had not 
been said, wished, done or attempted a hundred times before they burst forth.— 
‘They proclaimed the illegality of absolute power. The free consent of the people 
in reference to laws and taxes, and the right of armed resistance, were elemental 
principles of the feudal system ; and the Church has often repeated those words 
of St. Isidore, which we find in the canons of the 4th Council of Toledo— He is 
king who rules his people with justice ; if he rule otherwise he shall no longer be 
king.” They attacked prerogative, and sought to introduce greater equality into 
social order. Kings throughout Europe have done the same; and, down to our 
own times, the various steps in the progress of civil equality have been founded 
upon the laws and measured by the progress of royalty. They demanded that 
public offices should be thrown open to the citizens at large; should be distributed 
according to merit only, and that power should be conferred by election. This is 


* History of the English Revolution of 1640, commonly called the Great Rebellion, from the 
accession of Charles I. to his death. By F. Guizot, the Prime Minister of France, author of 
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the fundamental principle of the internal government of the Church, which not 
only acts upon it, but has emphatically proclaimed its worth. Whether we con- 
sider the general doctrines of the two revolutions, or the results to which they were 
applied ; whether we regard the government of the state or civil legislation—pro- 
perty or persons, liberty or power—nothing will be found of which the invention 
originated with them; nothing which is not equally met with, or which, at all 
events, did not come into existence in periods which are called regular. Nor is 
this all; those principles, those designs, those efforts, which are exclusively to the 
English Revolution, and to our own, not only preceded them by several centuries, 
but are precisely the same principles—the same efforts to which society in Europe 
owes al] its progress. Was it by its disorders and its privileges, by its brute force, 
and by keeping men down beneath its yoke, that the feudal aristocracy took part 
in the development of nations? No! it struggled against royal tyranny, exercis- 
ed the right of resistance, and maintained the maxims of liberty. For what have 
nations blessed kings? Was it for their pretensions to divine right ?—to absolute 
power? for their profusion ! for their courts? No! kings assailed the feudal 
system and aristocratical privileges. ‘They intreduced unity into legislation and 
into the executive administration; they aided the progress of equality. And the 
clergy—whence does it derive its power !—How has it promoted civilization ? 
Was it by separating itself from the people ; by taking fright at human reason ; 
by sanctioning tyranny in the name of Heaven? No; it gathered together, with- 
out distinction, in its churches, and under the law of God, the great and the small, 
the poor and the rich, the weak and the strong. It honored and fostered science ; 
instituted schools ; favored the propagation of knowledge, and gave activity to the 
mind, Interrogate the history of the masters of the world; examine the influ- 
ence of the various classes which have decided its destiny ;—whenever any good 
shall manifest itself; wherever the lasting gratitude of man shall recognise a great 
service done to humanity, it will be seen that these were the steps toward the 
object which were pursued by the English Revolution and our own, and we shall 
find ourselves in the presence of one of the principles they sought to establish.’’-— 
Preface, viii—x. 


Our readers must pardon an extract from our author so long, and ap- 
parently so remote from our subject; but we wish to be clearly understood 
as to the manner in which we ought ever to regard these political phenom- 
ena. In order to give a general idea of the work before us, we shall follow 
our author in his history of the canses and results of the revolution, as well 
as its immediate aspect and the characters it produced. Meanwhile, we 
cannot avoid remarking that the work itself is an instance of the beneficial 

results of these revolutions. In the days of French despotism, what press 
would have dared to publish a work which proved that kings were only 
loved in proportion as they contributed to the equality and hi appiness of the 
people, from whom they derived their rights, instead of supporting their fa- 
vorite theories of passive obedience and the divine superiority of monarchs. 

The remote causes of the English Revolution are discernible as far back 
as the time when the feudal system prevailed, when the people were divided 
into two great classes—the serfs and the lords, with their chief the king.— 
Monarchy then had no power but that derived from the conquering aristo- 
cracy. ‘The serfs were the slaves of the lords, alike to till their ground and 
to follow their banner to the battle-field. Upon them the nobles reeked their 
vengeance and ground them with oppression. The vassal’s only protection 
was the Church, and the clergy in that dark age alone shielded from op- 
pression and administered food to the moral nature of man. As the in- 
structors of mankind, they acquired a prodigious influence, rivaling that of 
the lords in its extent. ‘To them the king, tired of depending upon an 
overbearing aristocracy, applied for assistance. An alliance is formed be- 
tween roy alty and the Church, which surpasses the power of the nobles. In 
this manner the crown advanced by the aid of the Church, and by its own 
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inherent vigor, until at last it excites the jealousy of the clergy. Against 
them the crown had recourse to the diminishing aristocracy and to the peo- 
ple. Thus royalty became predominant with the clergy, and aristocracy 
subdued beneath it; but in the meantime, during these struggles the people 
were acquiring knowledge and maturity, not yet sufficiently strong or civ- 
ilized to assert its rights. By degrees the belligerent powers coalesced and 
sat down together to divide the spoils of an oppressed people. The invention 
of printing and the Reformation aided to throw aside the veil from the eyes 
of the people. They no longer bowed in slavish obedience in spiritual mat- 
ters to the clergy; they began to search, to learn, to think, and toact for 
themselves, The aristocracy were, however, still in a great measure the 
leaders at these events, while the power of the monarch was increased by 
the addition of ecclesiastical pre-eminence. The crown became enveloped 
in feebleness—the aristocracy degraded in effeminacy, and forced to seek 
means, by the sale of their estates to the richer Commons, to support their 
expensive profligacy. As the nobles, by these means, decreased in wealth 
and influence, the Commons increased. The extension of privileges, how- 
ever, did not keep pace with the increase of wealth, and the rights which 
had hitherto been exercised by the king without dispute, were now inquired 
into, because felt by a greater number of persons. ‘The Commons asserted 
their right to prescribe the duties of the crown, which, on the contrary, main- 
tained its divine origin and the necessity of obedience, not inquiry. ‘Thus 
they were at issue. Gratitude to their sovereigns for the overthrow of Po- 
pery at first prevented the people from marking the limits of a power to 
which they owed so much. Their silence was mistaken by imbecile mon- 
archs and their more imbecile advisers for docile submission and cheerful 
acquiescence. The consequence was, the despotism of the throne became 
more intolerable ; the remonstrances of the people more dignified . nd reso- 
lute. They were unheeded, or the authors of them treated with contume- 
lious barbarity. The spark became a flame, and the revolution was at hand. 

This imperfect and rapid glance at the movements of society will enable 
us to perceive the origin of thuse causes which had accumulated, and were 
now, like a mighty avalanche, about to carry all before them. Such, in- 
deed, was the state of affairs at the demise of James I., very aptly styled 
“the learned fool.” His son, Charles I., ascended the throne with the bles- 
sings of all. Never did a monarch enter upon his reign with more propi- 
tious circumstances. All eyes were turned towards him. His grave and 
dignified, but courteous demeanor; his acknowledged piety ; his Jearning 
and frugality, while they kept his courtiers in awe, pleased his subjects. In 
him they fancied they beheld one who would preserve the dignity of the 
crown, and establish the true liberty of the people—one who would arrest 
the profligacy of his nobles and reform the abuses of the Church—who 
would in all things consider the interests of his subjects synonymous with 
his own. They anticipated an end of the disputes between the king and 
the Parliament, which had so agitated the country in the previous reign. 
Parliament was convoked 2d April, 1625. 


‘‘Scarcely was the House of Commons assembled, (18th June,) when a worthy 
man, who had been reckoned in the last reign one of the opponents of the court, 
Sir Benjamin Rudyard, rose, (22d of June,) and moved ‘that henceforth nothing 
should be neglected to maintain a perfect harmony between the king and the 
people. For,’ said he, ‘what may we not expect from him, being king? His good 
natural disposition, his freedom from vice, his travels abroad, his being bred in 
Parliament, promise greatly.’ ””—Vol. I., p. 25. 


What a melancholy contrast was the close of the reign to this auspicious 
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commencement! M. Guizot, after alluding to this happy beginning, enters 
into an elaborate argument, to prove how much the people and the prince 
were already antagonistic in their opinions. Our space will not allow us 
to notice his argument, otherwise than merely to mention that he seems to 
consider very probable that his travels abroad, (in France and Spain,) allu- 
ded to by Sir B. Rudyard, instead of having been conducive to the amicable 
adjustment of the differences in existence between the court and people, 

filled the mind of Charles with more preposterous ideas of his regal dignity 
and his own superiority, and that thenceforth the thrones of France and 
Spain were the precedents he referred to, to sanction all his actions. This, 
no doubt, was in a great measure the case ; but we proceed to trace the his- 
tory of the Parliament. With a determination to discharge their duty 
fearlessly, but at the same time with a courteous demeanor towards the 
king, from whom they expected redress, they began to investigate every de- 
partment of government, and expose the abuses they discovered. They 
complained of the royal navy, as inadequate for the protection of English 
commerce, and of Dr. Montague, the king’s chaplain, for defending the 
Romish Church and preaching passive obedience. The freedom of speech 
appeared to Charles an encroachment upon his prerogative, but he said no- 
thing, for he wanted money to carry on the war with Spain. If they were 
granted, the redress of grievances should follow. They granted at first a 
small subsidy, and the custom duties were voted for a year, contrary to the 
usual custom, which had hitherto been to vote them for the continuance of 
the reign. The king and the lords were offended. The vote was regarded 
as an insult, but the Commons were determined to obtain first the redress 
of their grievances, and then intended to be more liberal. Charles re- 
garded such conduct as an encroachment upon his prerogative, which he was 
determined to maintain. He therefore dissolved Parliament, Aug. 12th, and 
both parted in anger, notwithstanding their mutual good will—both equally 
satisfied as to the rectitude and legitimacy of their views, and determined, 
as far as possible, to enforce them. The king now assumed the reins of 
government. Orders of Council were issued to the several lord-lieutenants 
of the counties to raise the money for the king by way of loan, at the same 
time they were to send a report of those rich citizens who should hesitate 
or refuse to lend their money. A fleet sailed to the Bay of Cadiz, which 
was filled with vessels richly freighted, but failed ; and murmurs were heard. 
The project for raising the loans also progressed but slowly, so that the king 
began to think of again consulting Parliament; but, in the meantime, 
some plan must be adopted to keep away the popular leaders, in whose 
absence, he had no doubt, but that the Commons would be docile. He was 
mistaken ; for although Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Phillips, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Sir Francis Leyman, and other leaders, were made sheriffs of 
their respective counties, and consequently could not attend, the trick was 
too bold not to be seen. ‘The same spirit that actuated the leaders pervaded 
the House. The Commons proved their obedience by impeaching the Duke 
of Buckingham, the king’s favorite, whose overbearing and insolent con- 
duct justly rendered him the object of hatred to all. ‘The character of this 
remarkable man is thus ably portrayed by our author : 


‘*The Duke was one of those men who seem born to shine in courts, and te 
displease nations. Handsome, presumptuous, magnificent, frivolous, but daring ; 
sincere and warm in his attachments, open and haughty in his hatreds, alike in- 
capable of virtue and hypocrisy, he governed without a political design, troubling 
himself neither about the interests of his country, nor even those of power ; 
wholly occupied with his own greatness, and with exhibiting in dazzling display 
his royalty. On one occasion he had endeavored to render himself unpopwar, 
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and had succeeded ; the rupture of the intended marriage of Charles with the Infanta 
was his work. But public favor was with him only as a means of obtaining ascen- 
dency over the king, so that when public favor quitted him he scarcely observed 
its loss, so full of proud joy was he at retaining over Charles the influence he had 
insolently exercised over James I. He had no talent whereby to support his am- 
bition ; frivolous passions were the sole aim of his intrigues ; to seduce a woman, 
to ruin a rival, he compromised, with arrogant carelessness, now the king, now the 
country. The empire of such a man seemed toa people becoming day by day 
more grave and serious, an insult as well as a calamity ; and the Duke continued 
to usurp the highest offices of the state, without ever appearing in the eyes of 
the populace anything better than an upstart, without glory ; a daring and inca- 
pable favorite.”— Vol. J., p. 39. 


The king espoused the cause of his favorite in the most violent manner. 
Two of the principal promoters of the impeachment were sent to the Tower 
for insolence of speech. The Commons refused to act till they were re- 
leased, and Charles gave way. Encouraged by the feebleness of the king, 
the Commons began to prepare a general remonstrance, but Charles, who 
got scent of their design, determined to make another desperate effort to 
extricate himself from the humiliating position so many defeats had placed 
him in. Parliament was immediately dissolved, and the remonstrance of 
the Commons publicly burnt; and whoever possessed a copy thereof was 
ordered to burn it also, Charles and Buckingham began to govern in good 
earnest. War was declared against France, and an armament dispatched 
for the relief of the Protestants at Rochelle, under the command of Buck- 
ingham. A general loan was ordered, and the seaports and maritime dis- 
tricts were required to furnish vessels armed and equipped. 


‘** Twenty were demanded from the city of London ; the corporation replied, that 
to repel the Armada of Philip II., Queen Elizabeth had required fewer; the 
answer to this was, that ‘the precedents in former times were obedience, not 
directions.’ ”’ 


Passive obedience was ordered to be preached, and severe penalties . 
followed the refusal. Fresh causes of differences arose every day; nor was 
the public indignation at all appeased by the news of the disgraceful defeat 
of the fleet at Rochelle, through the misconduct of Buckingham. Murmurs 
were heard on every side, until at last, by the advice of Sir Robert Cotton, 
one of the most moderate popular leaders, Parliament was again called. 
The prisons were thrown open, and those who had been lately incarcerated 
for their resistance to tyranny, were suddenly released, more endeared to 
the people than ever from their sufferings. Twenty eight of these prisoners 
were returned to Parliament. The king’s S$ opening speech was h: aughty but 
conceding—imploring subsidies, accompanied with threats in the event of a 
refusal. 


‘* The Commons were not at all disturbed at his threats ; thoughts no less proud, 
no less inflexible than his filled their souls. ‘They were resolved solemnly to pro- 
claim their liberties, te compel power to acknowledge them original and inde- 
pendent; no longer to suffer that any right should pass for a concession, any 
abuse for aright. Neither leaders nor soldiers were wanting for this great design. 
The whole nation pressed round the Parliament; within its walls talented and 
daring men advised together for the national good. Sir Edward Coke, the glory 
of the bench, no less illustrious for his firmness and his learning ; Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, young, ardent, eloquent, born to command, 
and whose ambition was then satisfied with the administration of his country— 
Deugil Hollis, the youngest son of Lord Clare, companion in childhood of Charles, 
but the sincere friend of liberty, and too proud to serve under a favorite—Pym, 
a learned lawyer, especially versed in the knowledge of the rights and customs of 
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Parliament, a cool and daring man, of a character fitted to act as the cautious leader 
of popular passions, with many others, destined ata future period, of which none of 
them had the slightest idea for such various fortunes, to be the adherents of such 
utterly opposed parties, yet now united by common principles and common aspira- 
tions. ‘To this formidable coalition the court could only oppose the power of habit, 
the capricious temerity of Buckingham, and the haughty obstinacy of the king.” — 
Ib, p. 46. 


After some discussion they voted a large subsidy, but did not pass the 
vote intoa law. They next endeavored, in conjunction with the House of 
Lords, to obtain a solemn sanction of their rights. The well-known “ Pe- 
tition of Rights’ was the result, which, after much demurring, was acceded 
to by Charles. We have not space to allude to the base means resorted to 
by the court to compel the Parliament to submit. The bill of subsidies 
became a law. The Commons having now obtained an acknowledgment of 
those principles for which they contended, determined to put them into prac- 
tice. Two remonstrances were drawn up—one against the duke, who still 
retained his position, the other against tonnage and poundage imposed by 
the king in council, which, they contended, ought, as other taxes, only to 
be levied by law. Parliament was prorogued for atime. In the interval, 
the offensive taxes were rigorously demanded by illegal and arbitrary courts. 
The murder of the Duke of Buckingham, which occurred about this time, 
much affected the king, who endeavored to supply his loss by detaching 
some of the popular leaders from the cause of the people. The eloquent and 
ambitious Sir Thomas Wentworth, created a baron, joined his cause, while 
several other defections soon followed. Notwithstanding these losses, the 
Parliament, when they again met, boldly attacked the same evils, more par- 
ticularly the obnoxious tonnage and poundage. Remonstrance followed re- 
monstrance, but in vain, when, after a short but stormy session, Parliament 
was dissolved. A proclamation, issued at the same time, declared Charles’ 

intention of governing without Parliaments in future ; and he endeavored to 
keep his word, with the assistance of two abler statesmen than any he had 
previously possessed, Sir Thomas Wentworth (Lord Strafford) and Arch- 
bishop Laud, whose portraits, inimitably sketched by our author, we present 
to our readers : 


“In forsaking his party to attach himself to the king, Strafford had not been 
called upon to sacrifice any very fixed principles, or barely to betray his conscience. 
Ambitious and ardent, he had been a patriot out of hatred to Bue kingham—out of 
a desire for glory, in displaying, in full lustre, his talents and his energy of mind, 
rather than from any righteous or profound conviction. To act, to rise, to govern 
was his aim, or rather the necessity of his nature. Entering the service of the 
crown, he became as earnest in its cause as he had theretofore been in that of 
liberty ; but it was as a grave, proud, unbending minister, pot as a frivolous and ob- 
sequious courtier. Of a mind too vast to shut itself up in the paltry circle of do- 
mestic intrigues ; of a pride too hot-headed to give way to court forms and notions, 

he passionately devoted himself to business—braving all rivalry, breaking down all 
resistance—eager to extend and strengthen the royal authority now become bis 
aim, but diligent at the same time to re-establish order, repress abuses—to put 
down private interests he judged illegal, and promote all such general interests as 
he deemed not dangerous to royalty. A fiery despot, still all love for his country, 
all desire for its prosperity—for its glory was not extinct in his heart, and he per- 
fectly comprehended upon what conditions—by what means absolute power must 
be brought over. An administration arbitrary but powerful, consistent, laborious, 

holding in scorn the rights of the people, but oc cupying itself with the public hap- 
piness, despising all petty abuses—all minor misgovernment ; making subordinate 
to its will and to its views the great equally with the small—the court as well as 
the nation; this was his aim—this the character of his rule, and which he strove 
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to impress on the government of the king. The friend of Strafford, Archbishop 
Laud, with less worldly passions and a more disinterested ardor, brought into the 
council the same feelings and the same designs. Austere in bis conduct, simple 
in his life, power, whether he served it or himself wielded it, inspired in his mind 
a fanatical devotion. To prescribe and to punish, was, in his eyes, to establish order, 
and order ever seemed to him justice. His activity was indefatigable, but he was 
narrow in his views, violent and harsh. Alike incapable of conciliating opposing 
interests and of respecting rights, he rushed, with head down and eyes closed, at 
once against liberties and abuses—opposing to the latter his rigid probity, to the 
former his furious hate. He was as abrupt and uncompromising ‘with the courtiers 
as with the citizens ; seeking no man ’s friendship ; anticipating, and able to bear, no 
resistance ; persuaded, in short, that power is all-sufficient in pure hands, and con- 
sequently the prey of some fixed idea, which ruled him with all the violence of 
passion and all the authority of duty.”—Jd. p. 62-63. 





The ability of these statesmen was unable to render despotism popular. 
Acts of oppression were of daily occurrence. Those who spoke jestingly of 
the king or the nobles were taken under the protection of the star chamber 
and sent to prison, The minute observance of the liturgy and Anglican 
canons was compulsory, and many pious clergymen were ejected from their 
homes for their non-compliance. The multitude flocked to hear them; 
they were forbidden to preach; they became tutors in the families of the 
rich nobility ; they were driven even from this refuge ; they went abroad to 
other climes where they might worship God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, As an instance, M. Guizot adduces the case of Mr. 

Workman, a minister of Gloucester, who “ had asserted that pictures and 
ornaments in churches were a relic of idolatry ; he was thrown into prison. 
A short time before, the town of Gloucester had made him a grant of £20 
a year for life ; it was ordered to cease, and the mayor and municipal offi- 
cers were prosecuted and fined a large sum for having made it. On quit- 
ting his prison Workman opened a little school ; Laud ordered it to be 
closed. Toearna living the poor minister turned doctor ; Laud inter- 
dicted his medicines as he had interdicted his teaching. Hereupon Work- 
man went mad, and soon after died.” Not contented with these endeavors 
to exterminate all those who dissented from his doctrines, Laud even at- 
tempted to make the Church above all orders in the state, and with a liberal 
hand distributed all offices of trust to the clergy. A state of affairs so dia- 
metrically opposite to the wishes of the people, of course excited their indig- 
nation. ‘The houses of the good and noble were opened to the propagators 
of purer doctrine, and there, in defiance of Laud, met learned men of every 
sect for free discussion. The independents became, first about this time, 
powerful, and those whom persecution drove from their peaceful homes 
found an asylum in this continent—bringing with them the grand principles 

of liberty, both temporal and spiritual, firmly implanted in their minds, 

which their posterity have enforced, and now rejoice in. These emigra- 
tions became very numerous until 1637, when an order of council forbade 
them, and thus unconsciously sealed its own doom ; for, on board of the ves- 
sels so stopped in the Thames were Pym, Haslerig, Hampden and Crom- 
well. Severities enforced the dictates of law. Prynne, Burton and Bast- 
wick were sentenced to the pillory, to lose their ears, to pay £5000, and to 
perpetual imprisonment, for writing against the government. ‘These inhuman 
measures, however, produced in the minds of the people an effect the very 
opposite to what was intended. Their murmurs, it was true, were stifled for 
the moment, but only to burst forth with redoubled vehemence on a future 
occasion. The hour of relief was at hand, and the champion was already 


prepared. 
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“A gentleman of Buckinghamshire, John Hampden, gave the signa] for this 
national resistance. Before him, indeed, severa! had attempted it, but unsuccess- 
fully ; they, like him, had refused to pay the impost called ship-money, requiring 
to have the question brought before the Court of King’s Bench, and that they 
should be allowed a solemn trial to maintain their opinion of the illegality of the 
tax, and the legality of their refusal to pay it; but the court had hitherto always 
found means to elude the discussion. Hampden enforced it. Though in 1626 
and 1628 he had sat in Parliament on the benches of the opposition, he had not 
attracted any peculiar suspicion on the part of the court. Since the last dissolution 
he had lived tranquilly, sometimes on his estates, sometimes travelling over England 
and Scotland, everywhere attentively observing the state of men’s minds, and 
forming numerous connections, but giving no utterance to his own feelings. Pos- 
sessing a large fortune, he enjoyed it honorably and without display ; of grave and 
simple manners, but without any show of austerity, remarkable for his affability 
and the serenity of his temper, he was respected by all his neighbors, of whatever 
party, and passed among them for a sensible man, opposed to the prevalent system, 
but not fanatic or factious. The magistracy of the county, accordingly, without 
fearing, spared him. In 1636, in their assessment, they rated Hampden at the 
trifling sum of twenty shillings, intending, without doubt, to let him off easy, and 
also hoping that the smallness of the rate would prevent a prudent man from dis- 
puting it. Hampden refused to pay it, but without passion or noise, solely intent 
upon bringing to a solemn judicial decision, in his own person, the rights of 
his country. In prison his conduct was equally quiet and reserved ; he only re- 
quired to be brought before the judges, and represented that the king was 
no less interested than himself in having such a question settled ‘by the laws. 
The king, full of confidence, having recently obtained from the judges the decla- 
ration, that in cases of urgent necessity, and for the security of the kingdom, this 
tax might be legally imposed, was at last persuaded to allow Hampden the honor 
of fighting his case. Hampden’s counsel managed the affair with the same pru- 
dence that he himself had shown ; speaking of ‘the king and his prerogative with 
profound respect, avoiding all declamation, all hazardous principles, resting solely 
on the laws and history of the country. One of them, Mr. Holborne, even 
checked, himself several times, begging the court to forgive him the warmth of 
his arguments, and to warn him if he passed the limits which decorum and law 
prescribed. ‘The crown lawyers themselves praised Mr. Hampden for his mode- 
ration. During the thirteen days the trial lasied, amid all the public irritation, the 
fundamental laws of the country were debated, without the defenders of public 
liberty once laying themselves open to any charge of passion, or suspicion of sedi- 
tious design. ‘Hampden was condemned, (June 12,) only four judges voting in 
his favor. The king congratulated himself on this decision, as the decisive tri- 
umph of arbitrary power. The people took the same view of it, and no longer 
hoped aught from the magistrates or the laws. Charles had but small cause for 
rejoicing ; the people, in losing hope had gained courage. Discontent, hitherto 
deficient in cohesion, became unanimous; gentlemen, citizens, farmers, trades- 
people, Presbyterians, sectarians, the whole nation, felt wounded by this decision. 
The name of Hampden was in every mouth pronounced with tenderness and 
pride ; for his destiny was the type of his conduct, and his conduct the glory of 
the country. ‘The friends and partizans of the court scarcely dared to maivtain 
the legality of its victory. The judges excused themselves, almost confessing 
their cowardice to obtain forgiveness. The more peaceful citizens were sorrow- 
fully silent, and the bolder spirits expressed their indignation aloud with secret 
satisfaction. Soon, both in London and the provinces, the discontented found 
leaders, who met to talk of the future. Everywhere measures were taken to 
concert with and uphold each other in case of necessity. In a word, a party was 
formed, carefully concealing itself as such, but publicly avowed by the nation. 
The king and his council were still rejoicing over their last triumph, when already 
their adversaries had found occasion and the means to act.””—Jb. pp. 89—91. 


Charles, by a singular fatality, seemed as if incapable either of concilia- 
ting those opposed to him, or of waiting until the storm had blown over, 
before introducing other measures equally unpopular. In consequence of 
his fool-hardy determination to force the formula of the Anglican Church 
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upon the Scottish nation, he found himself engaged in a war with his north- 
ern, without the support of even his more southern subjects. By the advice of 
Laud and Strafford another Parliament was called, the members returned to 
which were, for the most part, in the opposition ranks. Men who resolved 
that every subject should be subordinate to the redress of the national 
grievances, whatever might be the result. The issue of this Parliament 
needed little foresight to predict. Disputes with the king became more 
violent, and three weeks after its convocation it was dissolved. Tyranny 
succeeded tyranny, and every day the feelings of the English approximated 
more closely to those of the Scotch, with whom they were at war. The 
expedition against Scotland signally failed. A convocation of peers met at 
York, Sept. 1, 1640, and negotiations were entered into between the bellige- 
rent powers. But the difficulties increased on every hand. No-way of 
escape seemed open, and Charles, like a desperate gambler, who has lost 
everything and stakes the last morsel on the game, determined to seek the 
advice of another Parliament, although most fearful odds were against him. 
His worst fears were surpassed; for, exasperated by eleven years of neglect 
or insult, during which time all their entreaties for their lawful rights were 
answered by haughty temerity, cold disdain, or undisguised ridicule, the 
people rose from their degredation, and by their delegates proclaimed their 
inherent majesty, powerful as it was bold. Strafford was impeached for 
high treason, to which that of Laud succeeded. Proofs were insufficient 
to convict Strafford of high treason; the Commons immediately passed a 
bill of attainder against him. The conduct of Charles in this instance was 
of the most desperate character. Anxious to save Strafford, from an idea of 
necessity for his counsels, and perhaps, also, from affection, he refused to 
sanction the bill condemning his favorite servant to the scaffold. He sent 
for Hollis, one of the popular leaders, Strafford’s brother-in-law, who, on 
that account, had taken no part inthe proceedings. ‘ What can be done to 
save him?” he asked, with apparent anguish. Hollis advised him to solicit 
in person a reprieve from the Commons, in a speech which he drew up on 
the spot, while he would use his influence with his friends to be satisfied 
with the Earl’s banishment. Hollis fulfilled his promise, aiid had partially 
succeeded, when the king received a letter from Strafford, nobly urging 
him not to spare his life, if his death would at all conduce to concord with 
the people. The vacillating king, regardless of his former assurance, “‘ Be 
sure,” he wrote to him, “ on my royal word, you shall not suffer, either in 
your life, or in your fortune, or in your honor,” now seemed glad of this 
letter, by which he might sacrifice his most devoted servant to his adversa- 
ries. Whatever may have been Strafford’s faults, he had been devoted to 
the interests of the king; whatever his crimes, they were committed on his 
behalf. If it were requisite that he should die for offences against the na- 
tional good, it was not at the king’s hands he ought to have received such 
vengeance. Charles sent his secretary of state to notify Strafford of his 
assent to the bill of attainder. Overcome by this meanness, which he had 
vainly thought impossible, Strafford lifted up his hands, and exclaimed, 
‘* Nolite confidere principibus et filius, hominum quia non est salus in illis!” 
Not even observing his agreement with Hollis, he did not go near the 
House, but merely sent by the Prince of Wales a letter, with this remark- 
able postscript, ‘If he must die, it would be a charity to spare him till 
Saturday.” The House, after his ready assent to the bill, regarded the 
postscript as hypocritical, and ordered the execution to take place the next 
day. On the scaffold Strafford briefly, but solemnly, vindicated his conduct, 
and died with fortitude and composure. ‘Thus fell Strafford, who set out in 
public life with the applause and prayers of an oppressed people, but he 
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died amid the curses of the same nation, deserted by the king, to serve 
whom he had abandoned his old friends, yea, to serve whom he had even 
endeavored to crush that nation’s liberties. 

The power and demands of Parliament increased in proportion as the 
king gave way. ‘They gained the king’s assent to a bill, which deprived 
him of the power of dissolving Parliament without their own consent. The 
Parliament, from being powerless, had become the paramount authority in the 
state. It had reformed abuses; it had destroyed its enemies; it had hum- 
bled regal pride, and contracted the limits of royal authority. But they 
became divided, and in the midst of their success party factions began to 
prevail in the House. A general remonstrance had been prepared, not in- 
deed as formerly, one which merely embodied grievances actually existing, 
and the wish of the country, but which set forth, in the darkest colors, all the 
delinquencies of the king, contrasted with the merits of the Parliament, and 
which, instead of stating calmly the remedy for evils, appealed to the pas- 
sions of the people against the king, the bishops, and Popery. This remon- 
strance, only carried by a majority of 159 against 148, was published. 
The Reformation, which had hitherto only extended to civil and political 
matters, now reached the Church. The bishops, were excluded from all office. 

Charles profited by the zeal of the Parliament, and began to surround 
himself with other counsellors, mild men, who loved the liberties of the 
people, but who feared further innovations. Lord Falkland, Mr. Hyde, af- 
terwards Lord Clarendon, and Sir John Colepepper, all formerly leaders of 
the Reformers, became his ministers ; and by their advice, at all times, he 
promised to act. Their well-known integrity and mildness inspired confi- 
dence once more in the people towards the king. The parties daily in- 
creased, and became distinguished by names; the royalists were named 
Cavaliers, the citizens Roundheads. 

The bishops protested against the bill for their exclusion, declaring there- 
in every bill null and void that should be adopted without the consent of all 
the legitimate and necessary members of Parliament, and presented it to the 
king, who eagerly received it without asking the advice of his new friends, 
and despatched the address to the House with his sanction. The rage of Par- 
liament was extreme. The absurdity of the fact that the act of twelve 
men, whose Parliamentary existence was then in dispute, should order the 
fate of Parliament itself, was palpable. They were impeached, and sent to 
the Tower. One voice alone defended them, and voted them stark mad, fit 
only to be sent to bedlam instead of the Tower. A foolish mancuvre on 
the part of the king destroyed what little confidence in his rectitude the 
Parliament still entertained. Jan. 3d, 1642, Sir Edward Herbert, the attor- 
ney-general, went to the House of Peers, and in the king’s name accused of 
high treason Lord Kimbolton and five of the most popular leaders of the 
Commons. The Lords were thunderstruck, but Lord Kimbolton remained 
firm. In the Commons, when the news reached them that seals had been 
placed on the property of the five members, they voted it a breach of privi- 
lege. The sergeant-at-arms appeared at the bar to demand the five mem- 
bers; no notice was taken of the demand. The Commons, jointly with 
the Lords, demanded a guard to render them secure from danger, and ad- 
journed until the next day, ordering the accused to be in their seats. Next 
day, when they re-assembled, all were in doubt and perplexity, especially 
the royalists, for these violent measures had been without the cognizance 
of the king’s wisest friends. The accused alone had some idea of what 
was at hand. Presently the king appeared in person, with an armed force, 
to arrest the five members ; but they had left their seats and gone into the 
city. Charles was obliged to return home, defeated and out-generalled. 
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The accused members bade defiance to his power in their retreat, for they 
were idolized by the people. At length poor Charles determined to quit 
Whitehall for Hampton Court, with his wife and children. Thence he 
proceeded to Windsor, to prepare for war; for both parties now plainly 
foresaw that war was inevitable, and began to prepare for it in good earnest, 
although secretly. It was only delayed because each party wished the other 


to commence hostilities. 

At length the king formally called his subjects to arms, by planting the 
royal standard at Nottingham. The royal army progressed but slowly, 
while, on the other hand, that of Parliament, under the command of the 
Earl Essex, already numbered 20,000, and rapidly increased. The first 
battle was fought on the 23d Oct., at Edge-Hill near Keynton, in War- 
wickshire. Both parties claimed the victory. The king established his 
head-quarters at Oxford. The history of this period of the war is not im- 
portant, both parties, from a feeling of affinity with their enemies, hesitated 
at striking a decisive blow, until Cromwell, who began to shine prominently 
among the great men of the day, began to organize another army. 


‘‘The royal cavalry more especially struck terror into the Parliamentary 
horse ; and the cavalry was still, as in the feudal times, the most honored and 
efficient force. Hampden and Cromwell were talking one day of this inferiority 
of their party. *How can it be otherwise ?’ asked Cromwell ; ‘ your horse are, 
for the most part, superannuated domestics, and people of the soil; theirs are'the 
sons of gentlemen, men of quality. Do you think such poor vagabonds as your 
fellows have soul enough to stand against gentlemen, full of resolution and honor ? 
Take not my words ill. I know you will not; you must have fellows animated 
by a spirit that will take them as far as the king’s gentlemen, or you'll alw ays be 
beaten.’ * You are right,’ said Hampden; < but this cannot be.’ ‘I can do some- 
thing towards it,’ said Cromwell; ‘and I will. I will raise men who will have 
the fear of God before their eyes, and who will bring some conscience to what 
they do, and I promise you they shall not be beaten.’ He accordingly went 
through the eastern counties, recruiting young men, the greater part known to 
him, and he to them; all freeholders, or the sons of freeholders. to whom pay 
was not an object, nor mere idleness a pleasure ; all fierce, hostile fanatics, engaging 
in the war for conscience’s sake, and under Cromwell from confidence in him. 
‘TI will not deceive you,’ said he, ‘nor may you believe, as my commission 
has it, that you are going to fight for the king and Parliament; if the king 
were before me, I would as soon shoot him as another. If your conscience 
will not allow you to do as much, go and serve elsewhere.’ The majority 
did not hesitate a moment; and they were no sooner enlisted, than all the com- 
forts of domestic, and all the license of military life, were alike interdicted them ; 
subjected to the most severe discipline, compelled to keep their horses and arms 
in perfect order, often sleeping in the open air; passing, almost without relax- 
ation, from the duties of military services to the exercises of piety, their leader in- 
sisted upon their devoting themselves to their new calling as earnest!y as to their 
cause ; and that the free energy of fanaticism should, in them, be combined with 
the disciplined firmness of the soldier. When the campaign opened, fourteen 
squadrons of such volunteers, forming a body of about a thousand horse, marched 
under the orders of Cromwell.”—ZJb. pp. 206, 207. 





Such was the secret of Cromwell's success, and such formed the strength 
of that army, which afterwards gained so much renown. They were sol- 
diers, not from profession or for gain, but from pure conviction, from reli- 
gious duty. In a day when it was considered imperative upon all to fight 
for their religion, they buckled on the sword to defend their own homes and 
the temples of the Most High. Their presence in the battle-field was the 
result of a deeply-rooted, but steady conviction of the rectitude of their 
cause, the sacredness of those privileges for which they fought. They 
were not “ fanatics,” as M. Guizot designates them, but mostly pious and 
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determined men, who, in fighting in the army of Cromwell, merely dis- 
charged their consciences of what was considered, by all parties, a duty 
binding upon all—to fight for the religion they professed. Our author has 
fallen, we conceive, into several mistakes of this kind, which, as we pur- 
pose noticing hereafter, we shall not detain our readers to consider, but pass 
on to notice the leading events of the Revolution. 

Skirmishes were daily taking place between straggling parties of the two 
armies, with alternate success. In one of these, fought on the 1xth June, 
on Chalgrave Common, some distance from Oxford, John Hampden re- 
ceived a wound, from the effects of which he died. The death of this good 
and great man was, of course, received with very different emotions by the 
opposing parties. ‘The royalists displayed unequivocal signs of joy, while 
the Parliament and its adherents bitterly lamented the death of one of their 
best and bravest champions. Disaster now fell steadily and heavily upon 
the people. Place after place surrendered to the victorious army of Charles, 
until they invested Gloucester. Thither Essex repaired, and compelled the 
royalists to raise the siege. ‘I'he battle of Newberry shortly afterwards 
occurred, when the Parliament gained a decisive victory. Among those 
slain of the king’s army was Lord Falkland, one of the very few of the 
honest adherents of Charles, the account of whose death we extract from 
our author. After enumerating some of those slain, he adds: 


‘«—- Lord Falkland, the glory of the royalist party—a patriot, though proscribed 
at London; respected by the people, though a minister at Oxford. There was 
nothing to call him to the field of battle, and his friends had more than once reproach- 
ed hiim for his needless temerity. ‘ My office,’ he would answer, with a smile, ‘ is 
far from being such as to deprive me of the privilege of my age ; a secretary at 
war should know something about war.’ For some months past he had sought 
danger with eagerness ; the sufferings of the people, the greater evils he foresaw, 
the anxiety of his mind, the ruin of his hopes, the continual disquietude of his 
soul; placed, as he was, among a party whose success he dreaded almost as much 
as their defeat, everything had contributed to plunge him into utter despondency. 
His temper was soured ; his imagination, naturally brilliant, various and gay, had 
become fixed and sombre. Inclined by taste and habit to peculiar elegance in 
toilet, he had of late taken no care, neither of his apparel or of his person; no 
conversation, no employment had any longer charms for him. Sitting with his 
friends, his head buried in his hands, he would, after a protracted silence, sorrow- 
fully murmur, ‘Peace! peace!’ The prospect of some negotiation alone revived 
him. Onthe morning of the battle, those around him were astonished to find 
him more cheerful than of late ; he seemed to give a long, unwonted attention to his 
dress. ‘If I be killed to day, said he, +I would not that they should find my 
body in foul linen.’ His friends conjured him to stay away ; sadness once more 
stole over his features. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ I am weary of the times; I foresee much 
misery to my country, but I believe I shall be out of it before night ;’ and he 
joined Lord Byron’s regiment as a volunteer. ‘The action had scarcely commen- 
ced when a ball hit him in the lower part of the stomach ; he fell from his horse, 
and died without any one having observed him fall; the victim of times too rugged 
for his pure and sensitive virtue. His body was not found till next day; his 
friends, Hyde in particular, preserved an inconsolable remembrance of him; the 
courtiers heard, withéut much emotion, of the death of a man who was foreign to 
their ways and feelings. Charles manifested decent regret, and felt himself more 
at ease in the Council.”—Jb. pp. 227, 228. 


(To be Continued.) 








Mirabeau. 





MIRBABEAU.* 






We have just received from Paris the first volume of Lamartine’s new 
work on the French Revolution. The brilliant talents of its illustrious 
author ; the high interest of the subject; above all, the singular fact that 
these great works, on the same grand topic, appeared simultaneously in 
Paris in the month of April last, and each one written by the master-spirits 
of contemporary French literature, Lamartine, Louis Blanc, and Michelet, 
gives to the present volume under review an attraction even beyond that 
which necessarily belongs to any production from the accomplished pen of 
its author. 

This splendid book has fallen into our hands only at the last moment, 
and time is wanting to give it not merely a perusal, but that careful reflection 
to which its varied materials, and the admirable mode in which they are treat- 
ed, equally demand. Though it seems to us something like presumptian to 
aspire to sit in judgment over the effusions of genius like those of Lamar- 
tine, it is a task far more consonant to the enthusiastic feelings of admi- 
ration which inspire us, and which is indeed far more becoming our humble 
capacity, to content ourselves simply with pointing out to the enjoyment of the 
reading world such passages as are more particularly worthy their atten- 
tion, if a perusal of the entire work should not be in their power. ‘To 
explain the nature and scope of his object, we cannot do better than trans- 
late from the preface of the author his remarks on this head. He says : 
























“This book has not the pretensions of history, and therefore should not affect 
its solemnity. It is only an intermediate book between history and memoirs. 
Events occupy less space than men and ideas. Familiar details abound, and de- 
tails are the physiognomy of character; and it is by them that the imagination is 
impressed. Distinguished writers have already written the fasles of this ever- 
memorable epoch. Others, besides, will write it soon. It would be doing us an 
injustice to make any comparison. They have drawn, or will draw the picture 
of a century ; we have giv en but a sketch of a group of men, and of a few months 
only of the Revolution.” 











Thus simply and clearly does Lamartine explain the unpretending nature 
of his work. It is true, he attempts not the serious duties, nor ventures on 
the laborious drudgery, of a conscientious and pains-taking historian. 
Sympathising with the hercic elevation of character which distinguished 
the ill-fated, “but noble-minded Girondist, Lamartine has merely sought to 
give expression to his fine sentiments of admiration, and, with the modesty 
of true genius, little dreaming the act was consecrating for ever the 
memory of his subject. 

But we will spare our impatient readers the ennu? of longer suspense, 
and put before them at once the following extract, which is, beyond ques- 
tion, the most powerful portraiture ever drawn of Mirabeau. 

The education of Mirabeau was as harsh and cold as the hand of his 
father, who was called the friend of man, but whose restless spirit and 
egotistical vanity rendered him the persecutor of his wife and the tyrant 
of his children. The only virtue inculcated in him was that of honor. 
Thus it was the fashion of the time to style that ostentatious virtue, which 
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was frequently but the exterior of probity and the elegance of vice. 
Having entered the service early, he acquired from military manners only 
a taste for libertinism and play. His father’s hand reached him every- 
where, not to raise him, but to crush him still more under the consequences 
of his errors. His youth was passed in the state prisons; his passions 
were rendered more intense byjsolitude; his genius was sharpened against 
the bars of his prison, and his soul lost there the modesty that rarely 
survives the infamy of those precocious chastisements. Withdrawn 
from prison to attempt, according to the avowal of his father, a difficult 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Marignan, a rich heiress of one of the 
great houses of Province, he exercised himself like a wrestler in politi- 
cal stratagems and artifices, on the little theatre of Aix. Cunning, 
seduction, hardihood, in short, all the resources of his nature were dis- 
played to ensure success. Success he attained; but scarcely was he 
married, when fresh persecutions followed bim, and the fortress of Pon- 
taslier opened its gates for his reception. A passion, that the Letters to 
Sophie have rendered immortal, again opened its gates to him. He 
carried off Madame de Monnier from her aged spouse. The happy 
lovers took refuge for a few months in Holland, They were pursued 
there, separated and imprisoned, the one in a convent, the other under 
the keys of Vincennes. Love which, like fire in the veins of the earth, 
always discovers itself in some phase of the destiny of great men, lighted 
up, in a single and ardent focus, all the passions of Mirabeau. In ven- 
geance, it was outraged love that he satisfied ; in liberty, it was love that 
he rejoined and that he delivered ; in study, it was still love that he illus- 
trated. He entered prison an obscure individual ; he quitted it a writer, 
orator and statesman, but perverted, ready for anything, even to sell 
himself to purchase fortune and celebrity. 

The drama of life was conceived in his head; he only required a scene, 
and time prepared it for him. In the interval of a few years that elapsed 
between his exit from the keys of Vincennes to the tribune of the Na- 
tional Assembly, he piled up a number of polemic works that would have 
wearied any other man, and that only served to keep him in breath, 
The bank of St. Charles, the institution of Holland, the work on Prussia, 
and the contest with Beaumarchais—his style and his réle—those grand 
pleadings on questions of war, the European balance and finances—those 
biting invectives, those duels of words with the ministers or the popular 
men of the moment, already smacked of the Roman forum in the days of 
Claudius and Cicero, One perceived the ancient in controversies of yuite 
a modern nature. It seemed as if the first yells of those populer tumults 
which were about to burst forth, had become audible, and that his voice 
was destined to dominate over them. At the first elections of Aix, re- 
jected with contempt by the nobility, he rushed amongst the people, sure 
of inclining the balance wherever he threw the weight of his genius and 
boldness. Marseilles disputed with Aix the great plebeian. His two 
elections, the speeches that he pronounced there, the addresses that he 
drew up, and the energy that he displayed, occupied the attention of the 
whole of France. His wide echoing words became the proverbs of the 
revolution. In comparing himself in his high sounding phraseology to 
the ancients, he placed himself, in the imagination of the people, on the 
height of the réles that he wished to recall. The people became ac- 
customed to confound him with the names that he cited. He madea 
great noise to prepare the public mind for great commotions; he an- 
nounced himself proudly to the nation in that sublime apostrophe of his 
address to the people of Marseilles. ‘‘ When the last of the Gracchi ex- 
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pired, he cast dust towards the sky, and from that dust was born Marius ! 
Marius, less great for having exterminated the Cimbres than for having 
lowered in Rome the aristocracy of birth.” 

On entering the National Assembly, he filled it. The whole people be- 
longed to him alone. His gestures were orders, his motions were coups 
d'etat. He placed himself on a level with the throne. The nobility felt 
themselves vanquished by the force which had issued from their own 
body. The clergy of the people, who wished to replace the democracy 
in the Church, lent him its force to crush the double aristocracy of the 
nobility and the bishops. In the course of a few months all the parts 
had fallen of what it had taken centuries to build up and cement. Mira- 
beau alone recognised himself in the midst of the wreck. His réle of 
tribune ceased, that of statesman began. He was still greater in the 
Jatter than in the former. When all the world felt their way, he hit the 
mark, and walked straight to his object. ‘The revolution in his head was 
no longer the fruit of anger; it wasa plan. The philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, moderated by the prudence of politics, flowed in 
well digested form from his lips. His eloquence, imperative as the law, 
was now only the talent of giving greater force to reason. His words 
threw light upon and cleared up everything; almost alone from that 
moment, he had the courage to remain alone. He braved envy, hatred 
and murmurs, supported by the consciousness of his superiority. He 
dismissed with contempt the passions that had followed him until then. 
He would no more of them from the day when his cause had no longer 
need of them; he now only spoke to men in the name of his genius, 
This title sufficed him to be obeyed. The assent that truth finds in the 
soul constituted his power. He raised himself amongst all parties and 
above all. All detested him, because he commanded them; and all 
flattered him, because he could destroy or save them. He gave himself 
to none; he negotiated with all. He placed unmoved upon the tumultuous 
elements of that assembly, the basis of the reformed constitution. Legis- 
lation, finances, diplomacy, war, religivn, political economy, the balance 
of power, he approached and solved all these questions, not as an utopist 
but as a politician. The solution that he brought to them was always 
the exact medium between the ideal and the practical. He placed reason 
within the range of manners and institutions, in conformity with estab- 
lished habits. He wished for a throne to support the democracy; he 
wished for liberty in the chambers, and the will of the nation one and 
irresistible in the government. The character of his genius, so often de- 
fined and so little understood, was less that of boldness than justice. 
He had, under the majesty of expression, the infalhibility of good sense. 
Even his vices could not prevail over the clearness and the sincerity of 
his intellect. At the foot of the tribune he was a man without shame 
and without virtue; in the tribune he was an honest man, Abandoned 
to his private excesses, bargained for by foreign powers, sold to the 
court to gratify his expeusive tastes, he preserved in this shameful traffic 
of his character, the incorruptibility of his genius ; with all the power of 
a great man over his age, he wanted but honesty. The people were not 
a religion with him, but an instrument; his God was glory; his faith 
posterity ; his conscience was confined to his mind ; the fanaticism of his 
ideas was purely human; the cold materialism of his age took from his 
soul the motive, the force, and the aim of imperishable things. He died, 
saying, ‘‘envelop me in perfumes and crown me with flowers, to enter 
into eternal sleep.” He belonged wholly to his times; he impressed on 


his work nothing of the infinite. He consecrated neither his character, 
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nor his acts, nor his thoughts, with an immortal sign. If he had believed 
in God, he would in all probability have died a martyr, but he would 
have left after him the religion of reason and the reign of democracy. 
Mirabeau, in a word, was the reason of a people; he was not as yet the 
faith of humanity. 





THE FROST-KING’S RAID. 


I. 


Tse Frost-King sat on his gorgeous throne, 

In the ice-berg halls of the frigid zone, 
And scowled on his courtier throng ; 

For he looked around on his narrow realm, 

And longed for the spear and the frost-plumed helm— 
‘'‘he march, and the battle song. 


II, 


‘¢T'o arms! to arms!” then the monarch cried, 
(And his stern eye gleam’d with a victor’s pride,) 
‘** Bring my snew-wreath battle-car ! 
Harness up the winds of the winter storm, 

Let my troops in an icy phalanx form, 
Then hurra for the Southern war !”’ 


Iif, 


The ghastly flames of the northern sky 

Wane dim as the storm-cloud looms on high, 
And the tempest-chargers bound, 

With shrill, wild neigh, from the dusky caves, 

Whose yawning mouths drink the arctic waves— 
With the whirlwinds circling ’round. 


Iv. 
The Summer-Queen, on the zephyr bland, 
As she floats along with her joyous band, 
Over flow’ry hill and dale, 
Hears the fierce, wild shout of the Northern bird, 
Then turns in flight from the ruthless horde 
‘That comes on the charging gale. 


Vv. 


Then the conq’rer throws over hill and dale 
His glittering chains and his icy mail, 
And reigns in his boisterous glee 
O’er the fair, broad realm, by his prowess won, 
‘ While the exil’d Queen seeks the parent sun, 
On the shores of the tropic sea. 


VI. 


But woe to the ruthless spoiler! when 
That gentle foe seeks the fight again, 
To strike for her lost domain; 
For he shall from his hoary throne be hurled, 
And her gay queen-banner be unfurled 
Once more o’er hill and plain. 





Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy. 


MORELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
Ii 


In our former “ Cursory Remarks’ on the first portion of this able book, 
we had abundant occasion to take note of the want of soul and body which 
has been the distinguishing characteristic of the past philosuphies. We also 
showed that a philosophy, founded exclusively upon the human conscious- 
ness, denied the great fact of the education and educability of the individual 
and the race, and presupposed that we were in some sort all that we ever 
could be, and were already in the secret possession of all knowledge and 
wisdom. For the investigation of consciousness is no other than an ex- 
amination of that which we know, and which, by the very fact of our know- 
ing it, we have no room to investigate. It is at once the impertinence of 
dogmatism and the meanness of scepticism conciliated into a single method. 
Nay, it is the very vanity of vanities, the useless refuge from the present 
inward truthlessness and outward pauperism of our natural life. The human 
race finds itself poor in goods and small in power, with a great destiny to 
fulfil, large responsibilities to meet, and a grand universe to stimulate and 
shame it. And how does it grapple with its own weakness, and with the 
strength of nature? By takeng down from its ancestral walls the once 
divine mirror of philosophy, which was wont to reflect the triple attributes 
of God, as shining forth ever with growing brightness from the faces of man, 
nature and revelation; and by gazing in that mirrer at its own face, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, and of the suggestion of all deeper things. 
There the philosopher stands before his glass, seeing how he looks, and 
making faces at himself; and ever as anew mime with a queerer visage 
comes before the reflector, unwonted countenances are pulled in long drawn 
series, and eyes opened wider than before, that the whole play of humanity 
may be at once exhausted and comprehended. But every one knows what 
he knows, or, in other words, is conscious of his consciousness ; his memory 
also will readily inform him of any great difference in this respect between 
his past and present estate; what need then is there to spend ten minutes 
in taking stock of goods so easily counted. Rather than act the part of the 
miser, and tell over and over again our few coins of truth in the under- 
ground cellars of the mind, it would be better to trade with our talents, or 
to put them out to interest, so that the increase expected of us inay be forth- 
coming in its time. The making out that the bare enumeration of our 
present knowledge amounts to the acquisition of new stores, is the very 
‘art and mystery” of selfdelusion; and only to be paralleled by the case 
of that hungry metaphysician, who, finding on his table but a small morsel 
to satisfy the cravings of nature, eat it under a magnifying glass, that he 
might in this way aggrandize the scraps which a churlish fortune had 
allowed him. 

Let the truth be told; those who have prominently investigated the human 
consciousness as the oracle of truth, are precisely those who have hoarded 
those seeds of great action which man contains, either without the intention, 
or without the power and skill, to plant them in the earth of the natural 
universe. We have not the least wish to deny, that the poorest man may 
be conscious every day of the inward possession of “ high capacious powers 
folded up in” him. But we maintain, that to his reflective consciousness, 
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while these faculties are looked at in themselves, they are mere seeds, whose 
essor, whose natural and spiritual series, can never become known. They 
require to be planted out in fitting ground, and to be recognised in their 
fruits. Afterwards the admission may fairly come, that the seed contains 
more than the full-grown tree ; yet the seed, not as related to the conscious- 
ness of man, but to the omnipresent action and gifts of the creator. The 
dignity of the human faculties does not by any means attach to them as bare 
potencies, capable of good and evil; but as forces running a consistent 
course of virtue and wisdom. 

Hence the consciousness, (there is no such thing as a knowledge of con- 
sciousness in the crdinary sense, for consciousness ‘and knowledge are one,) 
fulfils about the same place in the materials of philosophy, as do seeds in 
the materials of gardening. Without seeds there would perhaps be no 
plants, and without consciousness there would be no mind—no voluntary 
actions, and no humanity; but it would be a puerile mistake to sup- 
pose that the knowledge of seeds was the all, or the greater part of hor- 
ticulture, as it has been a mistake to suppose that a knowledge of con- 
sciousness is either the grand material, method, or result of philosophy.— 
In consequence of committing this mistake, the metaphysician has been 
incessantly studying what might have been, if he had managed the universe, 
in place of what has been, 1s, and shall be, under the direction of a re: 7 
providence. He runs out his seeds through a small logical curriculum, or 
in fact grows thei in his own imagination; and the arbvretum philoso- 
phicum—the mineral tree—is handed round some lecture room in a bottle, 
with this significant label upon it: ‘* How wonderful is man.” 

In consequence of attending merely to our faculties in their indifference, 
and not as determined by works, the studies of philosophy have been entirely 
narrowed to the intellectual sphere, and even to the passive half of that, for 
philosophy has become a spectator and a patient, and given up its industrial 
working functions altogether. This is grievously apparent from the admi- 
rable history now before us. The mind hi 13, in fact, been regarded as the 
means perhaps to some end, but what that end i is, it has not concerned the 
metaphysician to inquire : still less has the mind itself been regarded as a 
mediate end to an ultimate end. Jor when the mind is considered simply 
in its potencies, in its unused means, the object lapses entirely into a study 
of the intellectual, mediate or mechanical functions, wholly undetermined, 
and capable of working towards contradictory results. Nay, further, under 
such conditions, the human faculties cannot ever have the dignity of means, 
since our knowledge of the appositeness of all means is determined by our 
knowledge of the ends which the spiritual or natural mechanisin is designe d 
to acconiplish. The consequence is, that the potencies of man, whether in 
their involution, or their evolution, have possessed for philosophy no order 
and no gradation, excepting, indeed, such a slight reflex of both, as might 
come from their being called forth to stand up in a row before a brittle, and, 
as it were, mmeral Pedantry. 

This, then, brings us at once to the grand dacuna which the History of 
Philosophy exhibits: the total neglect by metaphysicians of all ages of the 
springs of human action, of the /oves of man, or what is the same thing in 
another shape, of the ends which are the objects of those loves. Not that 
the human affections have been altogether unnamed by philosophical writers, 
but they have been made to proceed from the senses and the understanding, 
and not recognised as the principles from which all intellect and sensation 
originate ; of which, intellect and sensation are the ministers and the means. 
Certain philosophers, indeed, vigorously maintain the freedom of the will, 
and in this they are right; but then, on their showing, the will is so blank 
at unity, that it is impossible to see in it any sufficient tendencies to counec 
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its outgoings with the manifold deeds of the human being. Moreover, a 
philosophy founded upon what are designated in a low term as the emotions, 
(i. e. the affections,) is considered to have something necessarily mystical 
in its idea, and is connected more or less with making the sensibility of the 
individual dominate over the empire of truth. It appears to us, on the other 
hand, that if there is any one thing clearer than another, it is this, that every 
adult man performs his every action for some end, either good or bad; 
which implies that he loves that end so profoundly, that all his intellectual 
capacity is exerted to furnish it with appropriate means of realization. ‘The 
ends of the man are therefore his individual life; the ends of the human 
race are the collective vitality of our kind. The means, the understanding, 
are so plastic, and so comparatively passive, that it is attested by our very 
proverbs, that opinion bends to adverse affections, and that the sovereignty 
of reason is practically no sovereignty, but abject subservience, where irra- 
tional ends are deeply cherished. Where, then, ye probers of the conscious- 
ness, is the doctrine of ends exhibited in your philosophy? Do ye yourselves 
live for nothing, whether good or evil, that ye cannot discover in your tabula 
rasa of pure mind a single veritable purpose ¢ 

What makes the omission of a read teleology from philosophy the more 
startling, is, that the investigation of ends and loves, when once instituted, 
is, we say not the most easy, but the most outward, if it be also the most 
inward of all studies. Ends have effects; much intellection, on the other 
hand, many means, are completely abortive and mistaken, and never take 
place at all. Human actions in the main, demonstrate human ends, and 
hence the life of each individual, nay, of every philosopher, may demonstrate 
to him not only the existence, but to a great degree the quality of his ends 
or loves. At all events, if we go no higher than the natural analysis insti- 
tuted by Fourier, we may comprehend with sufficient distinctness, that there 
is first, that love termed friendship ;. that there is next, sexual love, next, 
parental and family love, and next, corporate love. ‘This surely is a just 
analysis as far as it goes, and all these are real elements. ‘They are the 
natural springs of the ages of our life. But how has philosophy taken cog- 
nizance of these most undeniable humanities? Had it ever come to that 
clear self-knowledge of which it so mistakenly boasts, it must have discovered 
that it had an end even in the generation of its thinnest formulas ; although 
this end was perhaps as unworthy as the effects which it produced. 

What then is the reason that philosophy, in studying man, has ignored his 
very life, or omitted his essential substances at the commencement of the in- 
vestigation? To reply in some sort en philosophe, we answer, that it is that 
fatal study of consciousness, and of all other things on the same principles 
of rest, and not motion, which has led to this ruinous omission at the outset. 
For ends and loves are quick, working, living ; but in order to study con- 
sciousness, we must perforce ‘arrest the trains of thought,” and paralyze 
the energizing mind, keeping no more sense or observation alive, than is 
just required to note the unmoving wheels and the quiescent machinery. 
The philosophy which thence originates can take no cognizance of action, 
for its object is at rest ; it can perceive no ends, for no process is advancing 
towards the realization of any thing; it can have no communion with human 
loves, and no insight into the deep heart of man, for the affections are 
dammed up, lest they should originate a motion, and the slumbering subject 
should leap to his feet and escape from the observer. But it is not lawful 
to reason from sleep to wakefulness, or from the dead to the living. A 
physiology founded exclusively on the revelations of the dissecting room, is 
a physiology of the corpse, and not of the human being. A philosophy, 
similarly founded on the analysis of consciousness, or on the analysis of any 
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objects whatever, considered merely in their potency, and not in their 
effective series, is a philosophy of a self-magnetized man, whose inner parts 
are locked in oblivion, and the surface of his dormant mind is the only 
phenomenon visible. 

But if the metaphysicians have thus emptied their science of its vital 
fluids, in failing to recognise the known affections as the principles of exist- 
ence, they have been at “least, and we have a right to say, of course, equally 
unhappy in all their attempts to characterize aright the nature of the human 
understanding. Ignorant of the end of our being, how should they unfold 
its means, all of which are expressly accommod: ted to the end ; are dis tinetly 
explained by the end? For the procession of affections into actions, fur- 
nishes the type of all order, of all method, of all intelligence. Still pursuing 
in this field also their analysis of consciousness, but keeping memory partially 
awake to suggest during the process, they can see and recollect no more, 
than that a certain idea of power is manifested to us in our actions. Had 
they on the other hand studied the understanding in its visible operations, 
in its real education, in its embodiment in arts and mechanics, in its con- 
duct of the business of life, in their own dealings and duties in the world, 
they must have seen that all its rectitude consists in adapting just means to 

ood beginnings, in putting all things in their right places, in establishing 
rank from first to last and from above to below ; in a word, in following 
Order, in following Series, in obeying true Degrees, This would have 
taught them the necessity of inserting from their daily experience into their 
philosophical consciousness, what is xot there now ; namely, the first germs 
of a doctrine of Order, as the root of a new understanding ; the growth of 
which, from the materials supplied by wide creation, should thenceforth be 
a subject of unceasing solicitude. Instead of this, however, they seize the 
understanding as already perfected ; nay, they take as exempl: irs the lowest 
instances of understanding, from the. delusion of thereby embracing the 
lowest humanity in their grasp: much as if we should generalize man, 
animal and plant, into their mineral components, in order to show that the 
whole universe is but one mighty stone. 

Now, what we know of all other things, must be the very mind with which 
we advance to a knowledge of ourselves and the universe. If the path of 
order and series is the successful path in daily life; if it is the teaching of 
history and individual action, and the continual Jesson and education of the 
understanding, why are we not to accept it, in so far as it has yet gone with 
ourselves, and also in so far as it has been developed in the highest minds 
of the race, and proceed to look out from it, as through a clear window, 
and a megascope and microscope, at the world around us, and at the world 
within? ‘The intellect as a means, thus furnished with its own means, shall 
help us to see the inner structure of that universe, which in its turn is a 
means to the ends of its creator. It shall then be parallel with things, and 
be adopted into that better nature which nature intends, so soon as man is 
in co-operation with her. 

As thus, philosophy has had no intellectual means at its disposal beyond 
those ordinary intuitions, which are quite independent of rational thought, 
and without which man would be worse than “ the beasts which perish, r 
so it need hardly be told, that in approaching the region of the senses, 
where distinction and variety are above all prominent and perplexing, it has 
failed altogether to effect or alter anything, if we except placing another 
and a worse medium than the human eye between man and things. Observe 
that the whole controversy, (for a controversy it has been, and not an educa- 
tion,) has turned upon the validity of the senses as our informants of external 
nature. Philosophy has taught us to doubt the existence of the lowest, 
sternest, most gratuitous realities which a creator can bestow, or a creature 
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receive. But how could it be otherwise than thoroughly incontinent? For 
that which holds to no principles, can be contained by no ends, but must 
run out as through a sieve, and be spilt in nature. This mere loss of itself 
is the great fact appertaining to philosophy. There is no road so straight 
but is a maze to it; no plain so wide and open, but is as bad as a primeval 
forest to this erroneous philosophy. It is thoroughly desorienté, always 
looking for the sun to rise and set in the north or in the south. Far from 
studying the senses, it has been content with talking of them, and casting 
them all into one indistinct formula, of Sensualism or Sensationalism. Yet 
if the senses have a unity and may be grouped under a term, they have also 
a variety, which is necessary to fill the unity. What then is the end of the 
senses in which their unity must be found! What order of the senses is 
the means to that end! In other words, what are the various degrees of 
sense from above to below? What is the series of the bodily senses as 
realized in the world? Will it be believed, that philosophy has not even 
made a list, much less a catalogue raisonnée, of this part of the goods and 
chattels of knowledge? ‘The natural history of man and animals, which is 
even now so rich in information on the subject, has never been appealed to 
by the philosepher to furnish data for the prosecution of the inquiry. Neither 
waking nor dreams, neither imagination nor memory, as they are known to 
mankind, have contributed to our knowledge of sensation. The one empty 
formula of Sensualism has been seized as already complete, and set in all 
its lights; and this is what philosophy has done for the human senses ! 
those very senses which are the upper limit of the material world. 

There can be no difficulty in seeing the precise intellectual mark of phi- 
losophy in this as in its other attempts. If we take the presumable sensation 
of babyhood, and for a moment suppose an intellect embedded therein, it is 
very plain that the baby (of whose undiseased faculties, we beg pardon for 
the comparison,) might fairly broach the “ great questions” of the mature 
philosopher. The facts of the case would justify the questions. For there 
is, first, a most indistinct universe, in which the ear discerns no directions of 
sound, and the eye is unaware of any distance between itself and objects, 
nay, in which all things appear as one confused somewhat, as it were the 
blank internal area of a single outline or formula. Seeing that its under- 
standing is uninstructed, our baby must perforce be a Berkleian or a Kantist, 
when it thinks that all nature is in direct contact with the mind; it must 
be a philosopher on general principles, seeing that to its vision all things are 
equal, or in other words, that there is no variety in the unity of sensation. 
And if the poor infant could resolutely refuse to admit the further stages of 
intellectual growth ; if it could seize upon Sensationalism to the exclusion 
of a progressive doctrine of the senses ; if it could fasten and fix upon itself 
that state in which objects seem to touch the vision, and the instrument of 
sensation, the object and the subject, are not consciously distinguished ; 
why, in this case, every such baby, stopping once for al] at the threshold of 
what might otherwise be a great career, would furnish a model of actual 
Idealism and Sensationalism, and when opposed by others, of scepticism too, 
before which the Hegels and the Humes would burn dim, or sink indeed 
into dark insignificance. 

The short statement is, then, that the philosophers formally bridle up 
their nags at the first stage of every subject; and are, if possible, outside 
the very senses, or leading the life rather of vegetables than of men. 
Sooner than divide them into five classes, we would cast them into that in- 
visible unity, which they love so dearly, and designate them all by the one 
term of Impossthilists ; or if a concrete name be preferred, they may in- 
deed not unjustly be denominated, (following a great man, who was no phi- 
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losopher,) according to their plain function, as “ Intellectual Exrtinguish- 
ers.” For have they not put out the very lights of the seven golden candle- 
sticks ? 

As they have omitted the senses from their category of Sensationalism, 
so they have caused their dependent physiologists to omit the real forces of 
nature from the doctrine of bodies. It is true, that metaphysics has its 
dynamics and its monads, but these it has never connected with natural 
things, so they are by no means referable to the sciences. Their monads 
have uo relation to the veritable units with which nature teems, and of 
which the individual man, with his incalculable myriads of parts, and 
thereby his concentrated oneness, is, as the unit of society, the grand type 
and exemplar. Nor have their dynamics any connection with the blood 
and spirit of our race, or with the auras and forces of our universe. So 
far from this, they are “pure” of all determination; no means between 
them and the lowest sphere are even possible ; but in their utter formless- 

ness they operate, if at all, immediately upon the gross bodies of sensible 

nature. To proclaim the existence of such dynamics, is nothing more than 
to give words a position without a meaning. 7 hey are the true visionary 
entities, and not those ‘ animal spirits’ which, according to Mr. Morell, 
they have substituted. Indeed, there is no weaker part “of the excellent 
volumes, which suggest to us these remarks, than that in which the author 
glances at physics. He evidently has not the slightest conception of that 
grandeur of principle in outward nature, which will ultimately fit it to be 
the habitation of a posterity, as we hope, better than ourselves ; better than 
the philosophers. In assuming, as he does, the solidity of the nervous sys- 
tem, he freezes man in his vital parts; at any rate, he imbeds all motions in 
the lowest or sensible substances, and leaves the understanding no objects 
in the human frame. In this case the theory of the body becomes abso- 
lutely identified with the phenomena it presents to sight. Yet as the soul 
dwells so far above our understandings, how then should it operate upon 
such a nervous system; a system conceived to be grosser in its conditions 
than that of the heart and blood-vessels, in which latter a distinct fluid 
plays the highest part? Immediately, of course, as we have already seen. 
U nintelligibly, then, also, we rejoin. For when a vast chasm of difference, 
as between the soul and body, is filled 4y ”o means, it is obvious that it is 
not to be bridged over by the human understanding, which itself is a means, 
and all whose workings generate means, or comprehend means. Immediate 
operations between two things not seen to be connected, must in their nature 
be occult, and must terminate, and give the coup de gruce to the sciences. 
But who, then, is to be the credible. witness of the immediacy | ? Not the 
man of facts, of course; for he only knows what he sees, not what he does 
not see; and why should the strength of his senses be erected against the 
strength of others’ reason? It is altogether unfair, nay cruel, to put the 
unhappy microscopist into the jury- -box in such a cause, and to attempt to 
lawyer from him an excuse for the active blindness of the metaphysicians. 
Let the physiologists keep out of the hands of philosophical erimps, who will 
lure them aside from their known road into strange houses, and plunder 
them of both their goods and their faculties at once. 

But what idea can philosophy have of the dignity and refinement of the 
soul, when the Jatter is supposed to perform all the operations of the body 
immediately ? What leisure can our essential inner man have for the 
high company and joy of his own sphere, if he is literally always shoring 
us along in our daily movements? Henceforth let him be called a porter, 
and not a soul; and let him take the body upon his brawny back whither 
he wills, in place of governing it by an intellectual but real efflux. 
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It is indeed hard to be serious with such doctrines as these, especially 
when they are put forward as high and “ pure” views of the subject. Let 
us, however, endeavor to illustrate it with our utmost attainable gravity by 
a practical case. On one side let us suppose a body of railway-directors, 
on the other a good, able locomotive, with an iron line for its field. Here 
we have two things; the one dead, but to a certain extent organic or me- 
chanical, the other alive. Now, the one desires to operate on the other; 
the animated being upon the inanimate. According to philosophy, the di- 
rectorate must put its own shoulder to the wheels, and roll them with a 
continuous effort down the whole rail. The flesh must compete with, and 
overcome, the iron in brute force! Practically, however, the reverse is 
happily the case. The directors, probably, never see the locomotive at all, 
as neither does the soul see the body, except as represented in the sphere of 
ends. But in multiple subordination they produce under them other func- 
tionaries, the last of whom alone, as a subsidiary soul, or lowest directorate, 
comes in contact with the engine. But is this last being so hapless that he 
has to put his main strength against the iron, and to impel it with his im- 
mediate body? By no means. There is yet another lower series to be 
produced, in which rank, order, and respect for the dignity and precedence 
of the very elements, must be preserved, or the effect will fail. In short, 
there is a ladder, with the triple steps of fire, steam, and machinery, before 
the wheels are finally reached by the presiding human power. 

Why then, we ask, in the name of common sense and of all our prac- 
tical understanding, should we expect that of our souls, the like of which we 
are justly unwilling to do, lest we should degrade and damage our very 
bodies? But here. again the mischief has come out of that most mischiev- 
ous consciousness of the philosophers, which has wrongly informed them 
that ¢ey are so absolutely alive, such “ pure” spirits, and that other things 
are so absolutely dead, that a medium between the two is impossible: al- 
though their own existence in the body, and the contemplation of both spir- 
itual and material things by one mind, might have surely given a practical 
refutation to any such fabulous impossibility. 

But here we imagine the philosophers will easily incline the balance of 
the argument in their own favor. For to end the controversy, what need 
they do but deny the existence of the soul? At all events, deny it in any 
but some “pure” sense, in which no distinction can be appreciated by the 
understanding between it and nonentity. If this be their game, we may 
resign them the vic tory, as it will enable us to pass on to the last sad charge 
which the History of P ‘hilosophy brings against them. 

If they have neglected the substantial facts of man and of nature, it is 
because they have “also slighted the facts of the Christian Revelation. This 
is perpetually confessed by Mr. Morell, whose profoundly pious mind is vis- 
ibly shocked by the daring intrusion of metaphysicians upon sacred ground. 
It is curious to note how this enlightened author, one of the noblest writers 
and thinkers in modern English literature, after many a generous, and too 
generous an eulogy of the metaphy sical doctrines which have, from time to 
time, been propounded by philosophers ; after surveying the lower parts of 
a system with manifest admiration, is compelled to a sudden halt in ascend- 
ing, from the discovery that a Babel is erected upon the seemingly good 
found: ations, and that the architect, like ene demented and heaven-stricken, 
mutters nothing but strange contradictions on all the great principles which 
are the doubly-assured sureties of the good and the wise. He praises the 
living bark and the bright green shoots, and in the next breath honestly tells 
us that the great tree has lost its head, ‘and is touchwood to the core. Re- 
specting Dr. Whewell’s views on morality, “ he would rather observe an 
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unasserting silence.’ When he comes to speak of the head and front of 
the system of his favorite, Victor Cousin, (viz., his ideas of God and in-~ 
spiration,) mark with what a ‘“ three-man-beetle’’ he “ fillips” the upper 
parts of that voluble Eclecticist. The veil cf a clear philosophical style will 
hardly conceal the horror which he feels, when it becomes his duty to show 
historically how the vulgar atheism has been taught politeness, and clothed 
in flowing robes, by a mighty group of assiduous Egoists. But with al} 
this, the wonder is that he should not have forsaken these polluted ruins, 

where the bittern and the obscene owl are his fellow-watchers in the un- 
mitigated night. 

His philosophical tendencies, however, and free charity, are too strong to 
allow him to confound the abuse of his favorite pursuit with its legitimate 
use; and hence, though for want of a knowledge of that ‘ second “temple, 
whose glory shall be greater than the glory of the first,” he lingers in the de- 
serted building of the old philosophy, yet it is with no attachment to the 
ugly sights and discordant sounds of that unpeopled place. We augur that 
if he pleases, he is intellectually already prepared, by much tribulation of 
thought, and many puttings away of old and cherished notions, to receive 
new garments, and step once for all into the safe portals of a better 
edifice. 

If we have not analyzed his work more reverently, it is because we have 
found nothing worthy of note in the multifarious philosophies which he has 
come to bury, and not to praise. They contain, as we before observed, 
many common recognitions of those initial principles which it needs no 
philosophy to discover, and in so far as this they are ordinary records and 
journals of plain truth. But as philosophies, they exclude love from life, 
the laws of order from intelligence, the multiformity of sense and nature 
from sensation, the principles of organization from physiology, real dyna- 
mics from the doctrine of body, Revelation from the category of fact, and 
God from all things. They deprive man of his Father, his home, and his 
destiny. In truth, had we nothing better in the world ‘than these philoso- 
phies, human wickedness, anger, and desperation, would now be at their 


fiercest pitch. 
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ON OBSERVING THE CROSS WHICH SURMOUNTS THE SPIRE OF GRACE CHURCH, FAINTLY AF 
PEARING THROUGH A DISPERSING FOG, 

























; Ox! emblem of our hallowed faith, But now, a glorious symbol shines 
That crowns yon sacred spire, Of Christianity, 
Shine thro’ the mist, and prompt our hearts Allusive to the great event 
. To pray for Heavenly fire. Which sealed man’s destiny. 
So, shall no mental clouds obscure If, free from doubt, within our hearts 
The true—the holy cross, We can the cross desery, 
While heavenly visions we discera— Before its pure and holy light 






world a loss, Shall hell’s dark shadows fly, 


Nor deem the 











The transverse wood by man devised, No more the fatal mists of sin 






For malefactors’ doom, Our souis shall ceeeecoes 
No ignominious title bears, Our great Satanic foe shall flee 
Since Jesus left the tomb. Aghast with trembling dread. 
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Where’er the glorious sign appears, 
May light and grace be given,— 

And there the blessed Gospel sound, 
To call our souls to heaven, 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF A. DUMAS. 


(Concladed.) 


Tuvs Blanche and Marceau passed the first days of their sojourn at Nan- 
tes, until the time appointed for his sister’s marriage was near at hand.— 
Among the presents which he had ordered for her, he selected a valuable set 
of jewels, which he offered to Blanche. The latter gazed at it for a mo- 
ment with the natural delight of a young maiden, but then closed and lock- 
ed the casket. ‘‘ Jewels do not suit with my condition,” she said, sadly, 

‘while my father is perhaps flying from village to village, begging a mor- 
sel of bread to support life—seeking a cavern “for a hiding-place—while I 
myself am outlawed. No! it is by simplicity of apparel that I must evade 
scrutiny. Remember, I might be recognised.’”’” Marceau urged her, and 
she at last consented to accept an artificial red rose. 

As at this time all the churches were closed, it was necessary that the 
marriage ceremony should be performed in the council-house. ‘The cere- 
mony was short and sad; the young maidens missed the altar, decorated 
with wreaths and flowers—the canopy over the head of the youthful pair, 
beneath which they were accustomed to receive the blessing of the priest, 
who said to them, ‘‘ Go, my children, and be happy.” 

At the entrance of the council-house a deputation of boatmen welcomed 
the young pair. Marceau’s rank had procured this testimony of respect to 
his sister. One of these men, whose exterior seemed not unknown to the 
general, held two nosegays ; the one he gave to the bride, the other he 
reached to Blanche, upon whom he gazed sharply and steadfastly. “‘ Tinguy ! 
where is my father ?” she cried, turning pale. 

“In Saint-Florent,” replied the boatman. ‘“ Take these flowers,” he 
added, in an under tone, “ they contain a letter. Long live the king and the 
good cause!” Blanche would have detained him to question him farther, 
but he had disappeared. Marceau recognised his guide, and admired not 
less the devotion, than the dexterity and boldness of the boor. It was with 
a beating heart that Blanche read the letter. The Vendeans had suffered 
defeat after defeat ; the population of some of the neighboring villages had 
emigrated, to escape from desolation and hunger. The rest of the letter 
contained expressions of gratitude to Marceau, “for Ti inguy had informed the 
Marquis of the rescue of his daughter, and of her present situation. Blanche 
was sad; this letter led her back to the horrors of w ar; she no longer sup- 
ported herself as usual upon Marceau’s arm; she spoke with a deeper, softer 
expression. 

During the ceremony a stranger was ushered into the hall, who wished 
to impart information of the greatest moment to the general, Marceau did 
not at once perceive him, but he suddenly felt Blanche’s arm tremble with- 
in his own ; he looked up, and the two found themselves in the presence of 
Delmar. The representative approached them slowly, with his eyes fasten- 
ed upon Blanche, and a smile upon his lips. A cold sweat stood upon 
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Marceau’s brow. “ Citizen,” said Delmar, addressing Blanche, “ you have 
a brother ?’’ She stammered a few unintelligible words, and was upon the 
point of throwing herself into Marceau’s arms. The representative con- 
tinued—‘*‘ If my memory and your resemblance do net deceive me, | break- 
fasted with him at Chollet. How is it, that since that time I have not seen 
him in the ranks of the republican armies ?”’ 

Blanche felt her strength fail her. Delmar’s piercing glance followed the 
visible progress of her embarrassment, and she was about to sink beneath it, 
when the representative’s eyes turned from her, and were directed toward 
Marceau. But it was now Delmar’s turn to tremble. The general had Jaid 
his hand upon his sword, and strained its hilt with a convulsive grasp. The 
representative’s face at once resumed its ordinary expression ; he seemed to 
have forgotten all that he had just said, took Marceau by the arm, and led 
him to the recess of a window. Here he discoursed with him for some mo- 
ments upon the present condition of La Vendee, and told him, incidentally, 
that he had come to Nantes to advise with Carrier respecting the adoption 
of severer measures against the enemies of the republic. He mentioned, 
also, that his friend Dumas had been recalled to Paris. Then, after having 
spoken a few indifferent words, coldly took his leave, and, with a bow and 
a smile that froze the blood in her veins, passed the seat upon which Blanche 
had dropped almost in a swoon. 

Two hours after Marceau received an order to set out without delay for 
the army of the east, and to take command of his brigade again. This sud- 
den and unexpected summons overwhelmed him with astonishment. He 
feared that it had some connexion with the scene which had just passed in 
the council-house, for his furlough did not expire until the lapse of fourteen 
days. He hurried to Delmar to demand an explanation of the matter, but 
the Jatter had, immediately upon his arrival, left the city with Carrier. 

He was compelled to obey. If he delayed, he was lost; for at that time 
the generals were obliged to render unconditional obedience to the orders 
of the representatives appointed by the convention. Marceau was with 
Blanche when he received the summons. Overwhelmed by this unexpected 
blow, he had not the courage to inform her of his departure, since he must 
leave her alone, and without a protector, in a city where the blood of the 
suspected daily flowed in streams. She remarked his anxiety; and over- 
coming her timidity, approached him with the trembling glance of a maiden 
who loves, and who feels that she has the right to share in his cares. Mar- 
ceau showed her the order which he had just received. Blanche had scarcely 
glanced at it when she was aware of the danger to which her protector w ould 
expose himself if he did not obey. Her heart sank within her, yet still she 
retained sufficient composure to exhort him to start upon his journey.— 
Marceau gazed upon her sadly.—‘* And you, too, Blanche,” he said, “‘ com- 

mand me to leave you! And yet,” he added, as if speaking to himself, 

“ what right had I to expect the contrary ? Fool! when I thought of this 
journey, IT imagined that it would cost her tears!’ He walked back and 
forth with hurried steps. “ Tears !—why tears? Am I not indifferent to 
her?” As he turned again, he stood in front of Blanche. Large drops 
coursed down the maiden’s cheeks, and a sigh broke from her bosom.— 
Marceau felt that his eyes were wet also. “Oh, pardon me!” he said— 
‘pardon me, Blanche !—but I am unhappy, and unhappiness renders the 
heart distrustful. In your presence, my life seemed to be a part of your 
own; how shall I—how can I separate my days from yours? I had for- 
gotten every thing—I believed in the eternity of these joyful hours. Oh, 
unhappy fate ! F dreamed, and now I awake! Blanche!” he continued, 
with a calmer yet constrained voice—“ the war which we are carrying on 
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is frightful and murderous ; it is possible that we may never meet again.” 
With these words he grasped the hand of the sobbing maiden.—* Promise 
me that, if I fall—I have always had a presentiment that my life would be a 
‘short one—promise me that my memory shall abide with you, if it be only 
in dreams; and I, Blanche, promise you, that if between life and death time 
is left me to utter a name—a single name—that name shall be yours.” Tears 
stifled her voice, but in her eyes there shone a thousand promises, nore warm, 
more tender than Marceau had ventured to hope. With one hand she 
pressed the offered right-hand of her protector, who had dropped upon his 
knee before her ; with the other she pointed to the rose that decorated her 
hair—* For ever! for ever!” she stammered, and sunk swooning in his 
arms. 

Marceau’s cries summoned his mother and sisters into the apartment. 
He thought that Blanche was dead. Love exaggerates every thing—both 
fear and “hope. The soldier was suddenly transformed to a child. Blanche 
opened her eyes, and blushed when she beheld Marceau at her feet, and 
saw herself surrounded by his family. ‘‘ You go,” she said, “to fight 
against my father, perhaps! Oh, spare him if he should fall into your 
hands !—remember that his death will be mine also. What can you ask for 
more ?’’ she continued, in a softer tone.—‘‘ I think of my father only after 
thinking of you!” And now, collecting all her courage, she urged Mar- 
ceau to hasten his departure. He himself saw the necessity of this step, 
and no longer withstood her remonstrances, coupled as they were with those 
of his mother. The necessary orders were given, and in an hour he had 
received the farewells of Blanche and his family. 

Marceau followed the same road over which he had journeyed with 
Blanche on their way to Nantes, Every spot recalled to his recollection 
some part of her narrative, and the dangers which threatened her, but which 
he had not heeded while he was near her, seemed much more imminent, 
now that he was absent from her. Every word of Delmar’s sounded in his 
ears again, and every moment he was upon the point of turning his horse’s 
head and spurring back to Nantes. He was obliged to exert the whole 
strength of his reason, in order to contend against the ardent desire which 
he felt to see her once more. 

Had Marceau been able to attend to anything except his own thoughts, 
he would have perceived a horseman at a distance, who advanced toward 
him, stopping for a moment, as if to convince himself that he was not mis- 
taken, and then spurred his ‘horse to a gallop to meet him ;—he would have 
recognised General Dumas, as the Jatter had recognised him. The two 
friends sprang from their horses, and fell in each others’ arms. At the same 
moment, a man covered with sweat, with tattered garments and bleeding 
face, swings himself over the hedge, and sliding down the declivity to the 
road- side, falls breathless at the feet of the two | generals, exclaiming, “ 1m- 
prisoned !” It was Tinguy. 

“Imprisoned ? who? Blanche?” cried Marceau. The peasant made a 
sign of assent, for the poor wretch was unable to utter a word. He had 
run a distance of five leagues over fields, hedges, heaths; perhaps he could 
have accomplished one or two leagues more; but he had overtaken him, 
and he fell exhausted to the ground. 

Marceau gazed at him with open mouth and fixed eyes. “ Imprisoned ! 
Blanche imprisoned !” he repeated again and again, while his friend was 
busied in pouring some wine into the | peasant’s mouth. “ Blanche impris- 
oned! Jt was for this, then, that I was removed, Alexander!” he ex- 
claimed, taking his friend by the hand; “1 must return to Nantes; you 
must accompany me ; for, my life, my future happiness, my fortune, all are 
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there!” He gnashed his teeth, his whole frame was agitated convulsively. 
“Let him who has ventured to lay hands on Blanche, tremble! Know 
that I love her with the whole strength of my soul; it is impossible for me 
to live without her; I will save her or die. Whither have they carried 
her?” Tinguy, to whom this question was directed, had by this time 
somewhat recovered his consciousness; yet it was with difficulty that he 
could reply to this repeated interrogatory : ‘To the prison Bouffay !” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when the two friends gave their 
horses the spur, and rode at a gallop towards Nantes. 

There was not a moment to be lost. They repaired at once to Carrier's 
dwelling. Marceau dismounted, took his pistols from the holsters, con- 
cealed them beneath his coat, and rushed towards the chamber of the man 
who held the fate of Blanche in his hands. His friend followed him with 
more calmness, yet resolved to defend him if he should need his aid; and 
to venture his life in his behalf with the same indifference with which he 
would have risked it upon the field of battle. But the deputy was too well 
aware of the abhorrence in which he was held not to be distrustful ; neither 
entreaties nor threats could induce him to admit the two generals to his 
presence. Marceau left the house with more coolness than his friend had 
expected of him. Within a few moments he seemed to have formed a new 
plan ; he requested General Dumas to repair at once to the post-house, and 
wait for him with a carriage and horses at the door of the prison Bouffay. 

Marceau’s name and rank procured him entrance into the prison, and he 
directed the jailor to lead him to the dungeon in which Blanche was con- 
fined. The man hesitated for a moment; but when Marceau repeated his 
command with more emphasis, the turnkey obeyed, and by a sign directed 
him to follow him. ‘She is not alone,’’ said the latter, as he opened the 
low door of a cell, the darkness of which filled Marceau with horror ; “ but 
she will soon be relieved of her companion, for his day has come.” With 
these words he locked the door upon Marceau, having first requested him 
to make his visit as short as possible, as this favor might be considered a 
breach of duty, and expose him to punishment. 

Blinded by the sudden darkness, Marceau groped about him like a man 
in a dream; in vain he endeavored to utter the name of Blanche. Sud- 
denly he heard a cry, an! the young maiden threw herself into his arms ; 
her eyes, accustomed to the gloom of the dungeon, had at once recognised 
him. ‘Ah! you have not forsaken me, then!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“ They 
dragged me hither ; I saw Tinguy in the crowd that followed me ; I called 
your name, and he disappeared. I had no hope of seeing you again; but 
you are now here, and you will take me hence.” 

Marceau stood confused and silent for a moment; and then said, with a 
faltering voice: “‘ Yes; with the sacrifice of my life, would I gladly tear 
you at once from this place; but—”’ 

“‘ Ah,” interrupted Blanche, “feel these damp walls, this musty straw ; 
you, a general, can you not—” 

“« Blanche, I can indeed knock at that door, shoot down the jailor when 
he opens it, lead you into the court-yard, let you breathe the fresh air, and 
die in defending you; but when I am dead, blanche, they would drag you 
back into this dungeon, and no one in the world will be able to rescue 
you.” 

“‘ But can you, then ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Soon 1” 


“Task but two days. But first answer me a question upon which your 
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life and mine depends. Answer me, then, as you would answer before the 
Almighty. Blanche, do you love me?” 

“Is this the time and place to ask and answer such a question? Do 
you think that these walls are accustomed to echo words of love ?” 

** Yes, this is the time, this is the place; for we stand between life and 
death, between time and eternity! Blanche, answer me quickly; every 
moment robs us of a day, every hour of a year. Blanche, do you love 
me ?” 

“Yes, yes!” These words came from the maiden’s heart, who, forget- 
ting that her blushes could not here be seen, concealed her face upon Mar- 
ceau’s bosom. 

“Well, then, Blanche, you must at once accept me for your husband.” 

“The maiden’s whole frame trembled. ‘‘ What can be your purpose ?” 

** My purpose is to snatch you from death; we will see if they will send 
the wife of a republican general to the scaffold!” Blanche now compre- 
hended him; she shuddered at the danger to which he exposed himself in 
her behalf. Her love burned higher within her bosom ; but collecting all 
her firmness, she said, in a resolute tone, “It is impossible !” 

‘‘Tmpossible!” cried Marceau, interrupting her; ‘‘ impossible! That is 
folly! What obstacle can stand between us and our happiness, now that 
you have acknowledged that you love me? Do you imagine, then, that all 
is but a jest? Think of the death that awaits you; and what a death!” 

“Mercy! mercy! it is frightful! But if the title of your wife does not 
save me, it will destroy you with me.” 

“It is this, then, that impels you to reject the only way of safety which 
remains open tous? Well, then, hear me, Blanche: When I first saw you, 
I felt the influence of your beauty; this feeling grew to love, and this love 
has ripened into passion ; my being, my fate hangs upon yours; happiness 
or the scaffold—I will share all with you; I will not leave you, for no hu- 
man power can separate us; I need but to call out, ‘ Long live the king !’ 
this would open the door of your dungeon to me again, and only together 
would we leave it. If you wish this, be it so. A night with you in the 
same prison, the passage in the same cart, and death beneath the same axe. 
All this has its worth in my eyes.” 

“Oh, no, no! fly! leave me, for heaven’s sake! leave me !” 

“T fly! reflect upon what you say and do. If I go hence without cal- 
ling you my wife, without the right to protect you, I will seek out your 
father, whom you have forgotten, and will say to him: ‘Old man, thy 
daughter could have saved her life, but she would not. She has chosen that 
thy last days should pass away in grief, and that her blood should fall upon 
thy gray hairs; weep, old man, not at the death of thy daughter, but that 
she did not love thee well enough to live.’” After a pause, which was 
broken by Blanche’s sobs alone, he continued—‘t Oh, for compassion’s 
sake, listen tome; by everything which is sacred to thee, by thy mother’s 
grave, I conjure thee to become mine! Thou must! thou must !” 

“Yes, maiden, thou must!” exclaimed a strange voice, which startled 
them both; “ thou must, for it is the only means to preserve thy soarce 
budding life ; religion enjoins it, and I am ready to bless your union.’ 

Marceau looked around him in wonder ; and recognised the priest of 
the parish of Sainte Marie de Rhé, who had read mass in the assembly of 
the Vendeans on that night in which Blanche was made prisoner. ‘‘ Oh, 
reverend father!” he exclaimed, clasping his hand, “join your prayers to 
mine ; tell her that she must live !” 

" Blanche de Beaulieu !” said the priest, with a solemn voice, “in the 
name of thy father, in whose place my years and the friendship which has 
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united us entitle me to stand, I bid thee yield to the entreaties of this youth, 
as would thy father, were he now here.” 

Blanche appeared disturbed by a thousand contending emotions, At 
last she threw herself into Marceau’s arms.—‘‘Oh, my friend, I can no 
longer refuse !—I love thee—I am thine!” Their lips joined in a kiss.— 
Marceau was bewildered with joy. He seemed to have forgotten every 
thing around him. The voice of the priest recalled him to himself. 

¥e ‘Hasten, my childreu,” said the latter, “‘ for my hours here below are 
numbered, Let but a few moments pass, and I can bless you only from 
heaven.” 

Blanche started, and glanced around in terror. ‘‘ What a moment,” she 
said, ‘‘ to unite our destinies! What a temple for such aceremony! Do you 
think that a union blessed within these dark and gloomy walls will be pro- 
ductive of joy?” At these words a feeling of superstitious fear thrilled 
the bosom of the young general; yet he soon collected himself, and led 
Blanche to a portion of the dungeon where the light of day penetrated be- 
tween the iron bars of a narrow loop-hole, faintly illuminating the thick 
darkness; then sinking upon their knees, they awaited the blessing of the 
priest. The latter raised his arms and uttered the hallowed words. At 
this moment the clash of weapons was heard in the passage way. Blanche 
fell upon Marceau’s bosom, ‘It is 1?’ she exclaimed in terror—* It is I 
whom they have come to take. Oh, my friend, how bitter would death be 
to me at this moment !” 

The general had placed himself in front of the door, holding a pistol in 
each hand. It was opened. The astonished soldiers retreated. ‘* Be calm,” 
said the old man, stepping forward ; ‘I am the one whom they seek—I am 
the destined victim.’ The soldiers gathered round him. ‘“ My children,” 
he cried, in loud tones, as he turned towards the new ly-married pair, ‘ kneel 
down! With one foot in the grave, I give you my last blessing—and the 
blessing of a dying man is sacred!” ‘The soldiers stood in silent wonder, 
The priest had taken from his bosom a crucifix, which he had concealed 
from the search of his captors; he held it over them; on the verge of death 
he blessed them and prayed for them. A solemn stillness prevailed for a 
moment. ‘‘ Come,’ said the priest. The soldiers surrounded him—the 
door closed upon them—all disappeared like a vision of the night. 

Blanche threw herself into Marceau’s arms, ‘Oh, if you leave me, and 
they should come for me thus! If I have not you then to support me as I 
cross that threshold! Oh, Marceau! I, far from you—weeping, calling 
upon you, and hearing no answer ! I—do not leave me! I will cast my- 
self at the feet of yonder barbarians ; I will tell them that I am innocent— 
beg them to leave me with you in prison for my whole life, and say that then 
I will bless them.” 

“ Blanche, I am sure of saving you—I will answer for your life; in less 
than two days I will bring you freedom, and then it will not be a whole life 
in this dungeon, but a life of love and liberty.”’ 

The door was now opened, and the jailor entered. Blanche held Mar- 
ceau more closely in her arms ; she could not part with him, and still every 
moment was precious. He extricated himself gently from her embrace, and 
promised to return before the evening of the second day. ‘‘ Preserve your 
love for me!” he cried, and hurried from the dungeon. 

“ Forever !”. stammered Blanche, sinking to the ground, as she pointed 
to the red rose in her hair. The door was closed. 

Marceau found General Dumas waiting for him with a carriage. A few 
persons were collected around it. “ If the | evening were misty,” said a voice, 
‘“‘I do not know what could hinder some twenty resolute men from making 
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their way into the city and carrying off the prisoner.’”’ Marceau started.—- 
He recognised Tinguy, exchanged a glance with him full of meaning, and 
then sprang with his friend into the carriage. ‘To Paris!” he cried to the 
postilion, as he dropped a few pieces of go old into his hand, and the horses 
darted forward with the speed of the wind. Throughout the journey they 
travelled with the same rapidity; he lavished money at every station, and 
received the promise that horses should be ready for the following day, and 
that nothing should hinder his swift return. About eight in the evening 
they reached Paris. Marceau left his friend, and went without delay to 
Robespierre’s dwelling. He ascended three pair of stairs, and was admitted 
to the presence of the dictator. A bust of Rousseau, a table with a few 
books, and a chest of drawers, were the only ornaments of the neat cham- 
ber. Robespierre saw the innpression which this produced upon the gen- 
eral. ‘This is the Czesar’s palace,”’ he said, smiling ;—‘ what would’st 
thou of the dictator ?”’ 

“The liberation of my wife, condemned to death by Carrier.” 

“ Thy wife condemned to death by Carrier ?—the wife of Marceau, the 
true republican—the Spartan soldier! What then is he about in Nantes ?” 

‘Committing atrocities!” Marceau then sketched a picture of his deeds 
in that city. Robespierre moved restlessly upon his chair, but did not in- 
terrupt his narration. 

‘Thus I am ever misinterpreted, then!” cried the latter, with a harsh 
voice, when Marceau had ended; ‘‘ everywhere, where my eyes cannot see 
and my hands reach, useless bloodshed ! Much blood, indeed, must inevit- 
ably flow, for we are not yet at the end.” 

“‘ Well, then, the liberation of my wife ?”’ 

Robespierre took a sheet of paper.—‘‘ Her family name ?” 

“ Why do you wish it?” 

“Tt is necessary, in order to establish her personal identity.” 

“‘ Blanche de Beaulieu.” 

Robespierre dropped the pen which he held in his hand. ‘ The daughter 
of the Marquis de Beaulieu !—the Jeader of those banditti ?” 

‘‘ Blanche de Beaulieu, the daughter of the Marquis de Beaulieu.” 

“‘ And how comes it that she is your wife?” Marceau related all that 
had occurred. 

“ Young fool!” said Robespierre, ‘‘ durst thou 

Marceau ingerrupted him. ‘I desire neither reproaches nor counsel, but 
barely my wife’s freedom.— Will you grant it?’ 

“Marceau, will family ties—will love, never lead you to betray the re- 
public ?” 

“ Never !”” 

“If you should find yourself, weapon in hand, face to face with the Mar- 
quis de Beaulieu ? : 

‘i would fight against him, as I have done hitherto.” 

“ And should he fall into your hands ?”’ 

Marceau reflected for a moment. ‘I would send him to you, and you 
would decide upon his fate.” 

“Will you swear this ?”’ 

** By my honor.” 

Robespierre took up the pen again. ‘ Marceau,’’ he said, ‘ you have 
had t!.e good fortune to keep yourself, thus far, pure in the eyes of all. I 
have watched you for a long while; for a long while I have wished to see 
you. Should T one day fall, let me not curse you in my last hour. Here 
is your wife’s pardon. You must now hasten, for there is no time to be 
lost. Adieu !” 
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Marceau pressed his hand in silence, for his voice was stifled by emo- 
tion, and then hurried down the stairs. In descending, he met General 
Dumas. “I have her pardon!” he exclaimed, embracing him—“ I have 
her pardon! Blanche ts saved !” 

“* Wish me joy also,” said his friend. “ I am appointed to the command of 
the army of the Pyrenees, and | am on my way to tender Robespierre my 
thanks.” They embraced again, and Marceau hastened to the carriage, 
which was waiting for him. 

What a burden was removed from his heart! What happiness awaited 
him after so many moments of anguish! His fancy pictured the future— 
the moment when, at the threshold of her dungeon, he should exclaim— 
** Blanche, thou art rescued by me! Come, Blanche, and pay the debt of 
thy life with thy love !’’ But, from time to time he was seized with an in- 
describable anxiety; a chill of terror thrilled his very heart. He urges on 
the postillion by promises—by gold. The carriage flies—the horses’ hoofs 
scarcely touch the groand, and still to his impatience their speed is slow. 
At every station horses stand in readiness ; nowhere does he meet with the 
least delay. In a few hours he has passed Versailles, Chartres, Le Mans, 
La Fleche. He comes in sight of Angers, and suddenly he feels a fearful 
shock ; the carriage is overturned and broken. He rises, half-senseless and 
bleeding ; with a stroke of his sabre he cuts the traces of one of the horses, 
mounts it, reaches the next post-house, takes a fresh steed, and pursues his 
journey with increased rapidity. He dashes through Angers, Varades, An- 
cenis. His horse is covered with blood and foam. At last he sees Nantes, 
—Nantes, which contains his soul—his life—his all. Yet a few moments 
and he will have reached the city. Before the door of the prison his horse 
falls dead. What matters it to him ?—the goal is reached ! 

* Blanche! Blanche!” he cries. 

“Two carts have just left the prison,” answered the jailor,— she is in 
the first. 

“* Death and hell!” exclaimed Marceau, and hurried on foot towards the 
crowd, which was thronging to the place of execution. He reached the 
hindmost car; one of the condemned turned and recognised him. “ Gen- 
eral, save her! save her!—l could not—lI was arrested. Long live the king 
and the good cause!” It was Tinguy. 

Marceau forced his way onward; the crowd pressed—pushed—but he hur- 
ried forward with them. He reached the fatal spot, and found himself in 
front of the scaffold. ‘ Pardon! pardon!” he exclaimed, waving the paper 
in the air. 

But scarcely had the cry sounded from his lips, when the executioner held 
up to the multitude the fair-haired head of a young maiden. The startled 
crowd turned shuddering from the spectacle, for it seemed to them as if a 
stream of blood issued from the mouth of that beautiful head. From the 
midst of that silent throng a sudden cry was heard—a cry of fury, in which 
all the strength of despair seemed concentrated. Marceau had recognised 
the red rose which that head held between its teeth. It was the head of his 


Blanche ! 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 


Is it a thing to be desired, to understand on what principle we live, and 
move, and have our being? As each soul alights upon the shores of time, is 
it worth stopping to enquire whence it came and whither it goeth? Is 
the passing and repassing of beings at the rate of thousands in an hour, 
from and to the earth, a subject of sufficient interest and importance to 
cause us to pause, for a single hour, to learn aught concerning it? Is it 
after all worth the trouble of investigation? The merchant may see in it 
no prospect of gain, and the mechanic no increase of hire ; but not so with 
the eagle eye of wisdom—no, not so, It looks, it wonders, it investigates ; and 
from the shores of Times’ mighty ocean, it looks backward and forward 
into the long vista of the past, and its longing gaze strives to pene- 
trate the shadowy future; it would pause, and it would search for years to 
learn the principle of our being, before it would fold its weary lids in repose. 
The enquiry—whence comes all this life and all this death? breaks upon 
it with startling earnestness. It knows this globe is emptied and filled 
every thirty years—that hundreds and thousands of millions have gone 
hence ; it knows thousands of billions are yet to tread upon it, and with a 
voice of thunder the cry goes forth, whence and whither go ye—ye mighty 
hosts? A parent has spread his sail on the unknown ocean; a sister has 
followed in his wake; a wife has drifted out upon the billows, her child 
isin her arms, On the shore stands gazing the tearful husband, the weeping 
and broken-hearted father ; his heart is bowed down by weight of wo. He 
knows that it is written that ‘“‘ God does not willingly afflict the children of 
men ;’’ he cannot understand it,—to him it isa hard saying. His home 
is desolate—his hearth is bare; and his soul cries out, ‘‘ Oh, give me back 
my wife—my child!” Grief and despair have met together, and they 
play upon the unstrung chords of his aching heart, as the wind upon the 
strings of the Holean harp. Time rolls on, and while the earth is filled with 
mourners, there are a thousand minds bent on investigating the secret causes 
of our state of being here. Man as yet walks the earth in the dim twilight ; 
the shades of evening obscure his longing gaze; and as the shadows fall 
around him, he knows and feels that he but “‘ sees through a glass darkly.” 
But he sees, and he knows he sees, more than his fellows who have lived 
before him. He looks beyond, through the dark vista of the misty night, for 
the breaking of a glorious dawn; and still farther, when the dawn shall have 
passed into.the morning, the morning into the noon-day ; when, from the 
zenith of the heavens, there shall come a flood of light, unfolding to him the 
secrets of his material being—he knows that the labors of the wise are so 
many streams flowing into the mighty ocean of science, and that the time has 
come when he would turn all these streams of light towards himself, and by 
their application learn the nature of his being, and on what it is depending. 
The iron horse has done his work, and man is borne by it as on the 
wings of the wind, both on the land and on the sea, while his thoughts pass 
through space with double the rapidity of light. But this is not enough ; 
the grand secret of his being remains undiscovered. In the earliest 
period of time of which any history has come down to us, we find man in- 
vestigating the principle of Jife. Theories innumerable have been started, 


and even the names of their authors would fill volumes. An eminent writer 
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remarks, that, “of the innumerable theories that have been started upon 
this subject, the three following are those which are chiefly entitled to our 
attention, namely: life is the result of a general harmony, or consent of 
action between the different organs of which the vital frame consists ; 
second, life is a principle inherent in the blood; third, life is a gas or 
aura, communicated to the system from without. Each of these theories 
has to boast of a very high degree of antiquity, and each, after having had 
its day, has successfully yielded to its rivals, and in its turn has appear- 
ed under a different modification in some subsequent age, and run through 
a new stage of popularity.” Aristoxenius, one of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, and pupil of Xenophylus, and Erythraca of Lamptus, and Aris- 
totle, conceived the principle of life resulting from ‘‘the system of har- 
mony.” His theory met with much favor both at Athens and at Rome. In 
the writings of Lactantius we find him thus speaking of it: ‘* As in musical 
instruments an accord and assent of sound, which musicians term harmony, 
is produced by the due tone of the strings, so in bodies, the faculty of per- 
ception proceeds from a connexion and vigour of the numbers of organs of 
the frame.” —Vol. 5, p. 140. Sir Humpbrey Davy supposed the principle 
of life, or life itself, to consist in a “ perpetual series of corpuscular changes, 
and the substrata or living body as the being in which these changes take 
place.” Mr. John Hunter, the distinguished physiologist, regarded the 
blood itself as the principle of life, and treats the subject very ably in his 
work entitled, ‘‘ Hunter on the Blood.” Lavoisier sprang up with his 
brilliant powers of investigation, and pronounced oxygen to be the principle 
of life. Magendi, Dumas, Bichat, and Richerands, had al) their peculiar 
theories, and their genius and ingenuity have given a probability at least to 
their various hypotheses. But no demonstrative proof has yet been given, 
capable of substantiating any theory ever yet advanced. When reduced to a 
tangible form, they really mean nothing ; we are as much in the dark as ever. 

Harmony may be the result of life, and the blood is necessary to its support, 

and oxygen for our existence ; but they are not the principle of life itself. 

Harmony is there, the blood is there, the oxygen is there, and death ensues— 
and we have heretofore stood m the dark, with every theory crumbling into 
ashes. No theory is of real value unless it is susceptible of mathe- 
matical demonstration; and the author of the following, advances his 
only on the ground of his belief, that the proof of it exists in every thing that 
we behold in the material world. The principle of life exists in the essential 
properties of matter, and it results from, or is caused by, the action of 
one thing upon another ; and why one thing, or substance, or element, 
acting upon another in a certain way, should produce life and sustain it, is 
no more a mystery, than why oxygen and hydrogen, in certain proportions, 
form water, or why anything is as it is. It is the result of properties of 
being sustaining in their movements their relations to each other, and no- 
thing more. And the various theories that have been taught as to the 

principle of life, from Aristoxenius, who believed it proceeded from the sys- 
tem of harmony, down to the present day, must give way to the great fact, 

that the principle of life exists netther in the blood nor in the brain, nor in 
the nerves ; but that the substance of our being is depending upon the es- 
sential properties of the relationship of matter only, and which will be made 
self-evident from the following remarks, namely : We know that every ele- 
mentary principle in the universe has an identity which distinguishes it from 
every thing else; we know that it has properties; we know that the princi- 
ple of rts being is action ; for the Deity reposes never ; neither do any of his 
works. We know that this disposition for every element to act, produces a 
combined action; we know that this combined action produces all that 
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exists. We know that certain elements and substances have an affinity for 
certain other elements and substances ; that affinity, drawing these together, 
produce in their union new formations. And it is on this same great prin- 
ciple of action that life is produced and re-produced. We are composed of 
elements ; these elements are in cofitinual action from the instant we spring 
into being until we cease to be, when they start back to their original forms, 
and continue their action under some other manifestation. Not one instant 
do they repose ; and it is this great principle of action that is constantly pro- 
ducing and destroying. A certain action produces life—a certain action 
destroys it. Certain food which, of course, is composed of elements, supports 
life ; certain minerals destroy it. ‘I"hus we come to see, that in the great 
progression of things, it is their essential properties of being to act upon one 
another, so as to produce and destroy—to form and re-form—to repeat again 
and again—to enter into combinations and separate—a continuous succes- 
sion of changes. The production of to-day ceases to exist to-morrow ; it has 
entered into something else. The vegetable has ceased to be a vegetable, 
and a part of its'elements is flowing in our veins. It speedily will leave 
these and pass into new forms, and thus, throughout the whole universe of 
God, the order of its arrangement is motion, and from this inherent property 
of motion proceeds all that is. But this subject is susceptible of still fur- 
ther and more familiar proof. Take, for instance, a grain of corn placed 
ina vacuum; it would undergo no change whatever, because it cannot act 
upon itself. Place it, however, in the earth, and it at once undergoes a 
change. And what is this that we call a change! Simply the action of one 
element upon another, and without such action no change would be pro- 
duced whatever ; and herein is a familiar proof. This action is called life, 
and the change produces growth, and its cessation thus to act, death; and 
precisely so in relation to ourselves—our being is commenced, continued and 
ended, by the action of one thing upon another. 

What is the great cause of the changes that are constantly taking place 
in all that exists? Why does not anything remain as itis? ‘The flower 
that is so beautiful, so perfect in all its parts,—why does it not remain a 
flower? The fruit so attractive to the eye—why does it decay? The 
young, the gay, the beautiful, why do they grow old? Why do the fairest 
things fade 1—why do the leaves fall in autumn ?—why do the winds blow? 
—why does the rain fall !—why does any thing take place that does take 
place? It may be answered, they are the operations of nature. But this 
answer defines nothing. What is it? Where isthe grand principle? In what 
consists this ceaseless, eternal change? It is all brought about by the ac- 
tion of one element upon another, which action is the inherent principle of 
their being, (and here the reader must not take exception by endeavoring 
to separate this great action from its great author, but is requested to bear 
in mind what has previously been said on this subject.)* And if we reflect 
only for a few minuets, every object that we behold around us is indebted 
to this great law for its present form. There is nothing which has material 
being that is not composed of elements; and that which has caused these 
elements to act one upon another, so as to produce the given manifesta- 
tion of any body, és their inherent principle of being. And although 
man has not heretofore understood the great cause of the existence of 
things, he has nevertheless acted upon it daily, and is a practical ob- 
server of the relationship of matter. or instance, the farmer sows his 
seed in the earth and enriches his soil, and waits for his crop, know- 
ing he has acted in accordance with what he has always observed to pro- 
duce crops heretofore; whereas, if he had laid his seed upon a rock, he 
would have had no hopes of a crop, because, the relationship of a seed to a 


* Referring to a work now in the course of publication. 
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rock is such, that it would not cause it to produce. And he would have no 
hope, because he had not acted in accordance with the nature of the thing. 
That the principle of life exists in the essential properties of matter, can be 
as clearly demonstrated, as that the diameter of a circle is always equal to 
one-third its circumference, No matter under what form life is found, 
whether it be in a tree, flower, vegetable, animal, or in a man, it is indebted 
to the operations of this great law for its being ; and the attention of even a 
common observer will have to be directed only to what is going on around 
him, to find the proof in every thing. It has heretofore been the case that 
we have been contented with observing the progress of things without seek- 
ing to penetrate into their causes. We know that if the seed were properly 
planted, it would ripen in time to grain or fruit; but of the causes of this 
process we know nothing, but in the operations of this Jaw all is clearly and 
satisfactorily proven. Let us take three acorns, for instance; we lay one 
upon a rock, one is planted in the earth, and one is placed in a vacuum; 
trace now the result of each position. The one on the rock decomposes— 
the one in the vacuum remains the same—the one in the earth springs 
forth, and its sprout is seen struggling up through the ground. Now 
let us find the cause of the state of each, First, the one placed on 
the rock is decomposed; its relationship to matter has not been obser- 
ved to make its germinating principle productive, notwithstanding it has 
not been permitted to retain its original form. _No—it has been acted upon, 
and it has ceased to be. It was a spontaneous action, no extraneous or vis- 
ible power was applied, and yet this change took place. Now, it is impos- 
sible for any change, however small, to take place in any particle of matter 
without a power ; and wherein consists this power? Of necessity, it must 
be in the essential principle of matter, as it can be contained in nothing 
else ; the proof of which is clearly found in the acorn which is placed in 
the vacuum; this remains the same. Why? Because no element from 
without could come in contact with it, and therefore, no action could be 
produced. The one in the earth has passed through a different process from 
either, because the relationship to matter has been observed in the earth, and 
elements acted upon it so as to produce a sprout, the tree. The product is 
nothing more than the action of one element upon another. The acorn it- 
self is composed of elements ; the earth in which it is planted is composed 
of elements ; the air up to which the sprout shoots is composed of elements ; 
the heat of the sun, or caloric, is an element; the rain that waters it is com- 
posed of elements ; and all these elements, acting upon each other, produce 
what is called life and growth, and the tree is the product of their combined 
action, And the same process of reasoning applies to whatever has life. 
The animal masticates the vegetable, which is composed of elements ; 
it passes into the stomach, When the juices, which are composed of ele- 
ments, act upon it, the nutritious part is conveyed to the blood, and the 
blood forms the solids of the system, perfectly simple and perfectly plain; 
one element acting on another throughout, and in sustaming their relation- 
ship to each other, life is produced and continued. And it is impossible to 
find anything in the universe that lives, whose being is not begun and con- 
tinued in this way. The action of one element upon another, is not only 
the cause of all that exists, but by it alone we are enabled to perform the 
simplest act. We are constantly talking of the power of steam, of electri- 
city, of the mighty ocean, of the rushing wind. Calculations are made as to 
the horse-power, from the mighty Niagara to the little stream. Now, all 
power is obtained by opposing forces, and opposing forces are nothing but 
the essential principle of the being of matter, of elementary principles to 
act upon each other ; instance in detail the above, Steam is nothing more 
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than oxygen and hydrogen acted upon by caloric, and its expansive force is re- 
strained by a pressure from without. We call it a steam-boiler, but the iron 
of it has been analyzed. It is composed of elements, and the nature of its 
elements is such, in their present combination, as to enable them to with- 
stand the power exerted against them by the elements, of what we call 
steam. Here, then, are two powers resisting each other ; the one the expan- 
sive power of steam, the other the cohesive power of iron. The power will 
continue to increase until the greater overcomes the weaker; for this be- 
longs also to the essential properties of matter, that the lesser force must 
always give way to the greater. But man does not carry things to this ex- 
tent; for it is not his object, in constructing a steam-engine and boiler, 
and building his fire, merely to blow it up, as it is called; he has invented 
vipes, and tubes, and cylinders, by which means the action of these ele- 
ments is brought to bear upon each other, and from this he obtains motion 
orpower. ‘The power of electricity is gained in the same way, by opposing 
forces. When it has no opposing forces it remains insensible; oppose it, 
and the sublime artillery of heaven is its voice, the sundered rock its vic- 
tim, and the splintered oak its prey. It plays upon the world from the clouds 
on high, and the startled earth trembles beneath its power. ‘The power of 
the ocean is derived from the winds, which disturb its equilibrium, and the 
law of gravitation which draws it back; these forces contending, produce 
the mighty conflict which the mariner beholds with fear and trembling. 
The law of gravitation causes the water to descend with force; and a 
weaker force opposing it gives way, or is put in motion, as the vater-wheel, 
for instance. It is not necessary to extend these remarks, as the informa- 
tion of every one upon these subjects is sufficient to enable them to make a 
further application. The rushing wind, or rather air, derives its force from 
the law of gravitation—heat and its nature, to maintain its equilibrium. 
Heat being much greater in some places than in others, causes the air to be- 
come rarefied or lighter, or more correctly speaking, enables it to overcome, 
to a greater degree, the force of the law of gravitation, and rise from the 
earth; the cool air from a distance commences moving forward to fill up the 
vacuum caused by the warm air ascending, and thus its motion or power is 
produced. Similar observations might be extended through volumes, but 
these are quite sufficient to show that all force or power is caused by oppos- 
ing force or power ; and the proof of this fact proves, also, that this universal 
opposing force so found, exists in the essential principles of matter to act 
upon éach other, and this being proved, it is self-evident that all that exists 
is the product of the working of this great law; and unless we are willing 
to deny that we are matter, and not composed of elements, and not only to 
deny it but prove it, we must inevitably come under the operation of those 
laws which govern material beings. And to undertake to say we do not, 
when the testimony of every science proves that we do, would be merely an 
assertion of no weight; and to argue from the imagination rather than from 
the facts of the case, is as useless as it is unwise. The difficulty with us 
all is, we give ourselves up entirely too much to our imagination, and we 
have fixed the existence of a certain state of things that have no existence 
at all, and we take it for granted that we know all about things, of which 
in reality we know nothing ; and notwithstanding it is one of the most pleasing 
traits bestowed upon us, yet it is one of the most dangerous, if not under pro- 
per control, for its tendency ever is to lead us into error ; every one having 
pictures in their minds, which, if they should take the trouble to investigate and 
reduce to a tangible form, would find they could actually have no re- 
ality; but from their being permitted to dwell there from year to year, they 
have taken a strong hold, and have become to be believed in as realities. I 
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will not stop to define what these pictures are, as they will be treated of in 
another place. I wish particularly here to request the reader to give him- 
self up to the facts that have been set forth, and to free himself if possible 
from previously-conceived opinions and prejudices.* This work must be 
read as a whole, and what has been already stated in relation to the 
power and omnipotence of the Creator, borne constantly in mind; for the 
object of its author is to show our true relationship to him, and to explain 
our existence here, so that we may be enabled better to discharge the so- 
lemn duties incumbent upon us, and not, as some might at first think, to 
show that either we or his works exist in a kind of independence of him; 
for any such attempt would be no less impossible than censurable ; and 
we might just as well regard our limbs as some other person’s limbs, or an 
enemy’s, for instance, as to regard the works of the Almighty in any way 
separate from him; and, in proving that we exist from the essential prin- 
ciples of matter, sustaining in their movements their relationship to each 
other, it is only to be borne in mind, that not only the essential principles 
of matter, but matter itself, came fresh from the hands of the Infinite, and 
that all its combinations and formations are the result of his pleasure, which 
we always find to exist under certain Jaws, which were assigned when be- 
ing was given. I say it is only necessary to bear this in mind, in order to 
satisfy the most pious and conscientious Christian. 

It has too long been the habit with us to endeavor to involve every- 
thing in mystery and surround it with impenetrability, as far as it re- 
lates to our material being here, and even our existence hereafter, rather 
than by a proper spirit of investigation to find out the real truth of the mat- 
ter. No matter where error is found, it is dangerous, and the man who 
propagates it, is an enemy tohisrace. These remarks, then, serve to prove, 
without any detriment to revelation, first, that we exist precisely the same 
as everything we behold exists, namely, by the essential properties of mat- 
ter, sustaining in their movements their relationship to each other ; that our 
life is commenced and continued by the operations of this great law; that 
there are two direct and opposing forces within us, which keep up the action, 
(on the same principle as has been previously explained, and in relation to 
force, page 69;) that these forces are, first, one exerting itself to preserve us 
in our present form of being, the other to change us into another form of be- 
ing. The conflict is the action, which is life ; and in compliance with the laws 
of nature, that a greater force always overcomes a lesser, we do what we call 
live or die. Whenever the elements acting upon each other, which cause life, 
are overcome by the opposing force of these elements, acting so as to free 
themselves from their present form of being, which we call death, then we die, 
when all action ceases in one sense, so far as new supplies go, and the 
counter-actions sweep our remains back to their elementary principles, the 
cause of which is; there has ceased to be an opposing force. Death, then, is 
brought about by the operation of the same great law as life, viz.: by 
the action of one element upon another in an opposite direction ; and is no- 
thing more than one force overcoming another, on the same principle that 
a projectile force is overcome by the laws of gravitation and resistance ; or 
else a ball put once in motion would fly on forever. So with ourselves—if 
there was no counteracting force, we would live on as we now are, forever. 
The medical profession will at once see that it is on the same principle of 
opposing force to force, that daily governs them in the treatment of all dis- 
eases. The equilibrium of the system is disturbed, which superinduces 
some manifestation of disease ; to counteract the force which has thrown it 
from its equilibrium, they make use of force under the form of a medici- 
nal agent ; the greater overcomes the weaker, and their patient is restored 


* Referring to the work already spoken of. 
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to health, or an equilibrium is regained. To this part of the work the 
author would call the particular attention of the medical profession. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon and enforced on all occasions, that in 
all investigations as to the real and true nature or condition of things, the 
power of the Almighty does not come up at all; it is a subject with which 
we have nothing to do in this examination. No mind of ordinary intelli- 
gence would for a moment think of calling in question a power which the 
Infinite alone expresses. When it has been unfolded to us by the science of 
astronomy, that from our planet here we can look forth through bound- 
less space, and behold rolling there one hundred millions of worlds, the ex- 
tent of thousands of which have been accurately measured, and surpass our 
own in size hundreds of thousands of times ;—when we find systems re- 
volving round systems, some of whose orbits are so immense that it takes 
eighteen millions two hundred thousand years to complete a revolution ;— 
when we find that the immensity of space is so great, and that part of crea- 
tion, which is open to our view, so vast, that no ealculation or conception of 
it can be made or formed by us;—when it is told us this is by no means 
the extent of the universe of God, on the contrary, that like him it is bound- 
less, infinite, and that all we see is only in comparison one atom of his 
works ;—when we see this vast infinitude of worlds moving in such perfect 
order and harmony—that their motion is music, and their being life ;—when 
we see them balanced and sustained in space by the operation of this law 
of gravitation, which attracts every particle of matter in the universe with a 
force proportionate to its solid contents, directly and inversely in propor- 
tion as the square of its distance ;—when we see the nature of their being so 
perfect, that they seem to require no extraneous power to sustain them in 
their relationship to each other ;—when we go back thousands of millions, 
and millions of billions, and billions of quintillions of years in time, and 
find we are no nearer the beginning of the existence of this great creating 
power ;—when we find that he is an eternal present; that to him there is no 
time, nor place, nor distance, nor measure—no future, no past—that to him 
the future can reveal nothing, nor the past conceal—that with him there is 
no passing away of time, no renewal of being—that a thousand years are as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years—that, in short, all is an eternal 
present. When, I say, we see and know all this, for us to undertake to 
make a question of his power, as far as it relates to any thing here, is the 
folly of a fool, the part of a madman. Our business is to ascertain the di- 
rect and permanent manifestations of this great creating power. All things 
that relate in any shape or manner to material being, and our existence 
here, are reducible to immediate and visible causes, and are as suscepti- 
ble of proof, or rather as self-evident, as that twice 2 are 4; and I fearlessly 
assert that nothing can come into being, or go out of being ; that nothing 
can change place, exist or cease to exist, but what is assignable to a direct 
and immediate cause. That there is no mystery connected with anything, so 
far as this world and our existence in it goes—that is to say, no more mystery 
in one thing than another thing; and all is explained in a few words. What 
exists, exists from the essential principles of matter, and the essential prin- 
ciples of matter exists because they were so created ; and there are 
Scarce any but what have sufficient capacity to trace the cause of one 
thing to the cause of another thing. Let us take, for an example, a 
man who, by some accident, has broken his leg. Now learn the cause of 
this; the circumstances are these:—the man is a mason; he is stand- 
ing on a scaffold laying bricks; the scaffolding not being equal to 
sustain his weight, gives way, and he with it falls to the earth, and 
his leg is broken. But this is not the cause of his leg being broken 
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after all; the real cause is the operation of certain laws of nature — 
It takes, for instance, a certain force to resist a certain force. The 
force or strength of the scaffolding was not equal to the force or weight 
of the man; the weaker gives way to the greater ; the laws of gravita- 
tion bring both to the earth. The material of the scaffolding is uninjur- 
ed, while the man’s leg is bruken; the cause of which is the difference 
of organization. The wood is not injured, because its force or strength 
is greater than the force opposed to it, when it strikes the earth. The 
man’s leg, however, yields, because its force or strength is overcome by a 
greater, andis broken. Isthereany mystery here’! Certainlynot. In order 
for such a train of circumstances not to be followed by such a train of 
causes, all these laws would necessarily have been suspended, which we 
know is never done. For further illustration, take some of the many 
steamboat explosions that are constantly occurring on the Mississippi 
River, where hundreds lose their life. What is the cause? Merely by 
opposing force toforce ; andthe greater overcoming the lesser, the cohesive 
force (or power, for itis the same) of the boiler gives way to the ex- 
pansive force of steam. The force or power of the caloric contained in the 
steam, is greater than the force of resistance in the organization of man ; 
the greater again overcomes the weaker, and the man is destroyed, or as 
we say, scalded to death; or a projectile force given to some surrounding 
splinters may come in contact with him, and destroy his life in the same 
way ; or the boat may sink, and the man coming in contact with the water 
violates his relationship to life, for he cannot live in the water, and the 
force of the element overcomes his force of resistance, and we say he 
was drowned. Isthere any mystery here? None, whatever. The relation- 
ship of material being have all been violated, the result is, material 
being ceases to be. Sw in relation to railroad accidents, and all other 
events commonly known by accidents ; they all grow out of permitting 
one force to become opposed to another force, in such a way as to cause 
either injury ordeath. The causesare all self-evident, There is no mystery 
growing out of any of these instances. All things come to pass by the 
operation of well known and established laws; and the law of opposing 
‘ forces is the cause of action in all things, not only applying to this world, 
but to all which we have any knowledge of, lying away off in the depths 
of illimitable space. The law of gravitation or force, acting on a pro- 
jectile force, the strength of the two forces results in their revolving 
around the sun, in an elliptic, instead of flying off through space. If the 
law of opposing forces should be responded, the whole universe would 
pause, and everything in our own world would remain stationary ; every 
human being would remain in precisely the same position as they were 
in when this Jaw was suspended. Life in every thing would be extinct, 
yet no change of the body would take place, because nothing can change 
without a force. Life is the product of contending forces, and the moment 
the contention ceased, life would cease. Let us view, for a moment, the 
world thus situated. Every one walking in the street would remain stand- 
ing upright, a step partly taken, the mouth partly opened to speak, the 
smile on the lip—all would remain precisely the same; nothing could 
move either one way or the other, because there would be no force to 
move it—nothing could either fall to the earth or from the earth. What a 
picture! Theman at his merchandise, and the manat his trade—the minis- 
ter in his desk—the physician beside his patient—the carriages in the 
streets—horses, drivers and occupants, all, a// remaining fixed, stationary, 
lifeless. From opposing forces there spring beings, and by them it is 
continued ; the proof of which is, that the moment they should cease or 
be suspended, all would be stopped. 
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ODDS AND ENDS FROM A PORTFOLIO. 


SOME DOMESTIC PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton says, that “ authors are the only men we ever really do 
know—the rest of mankind die with only the surface of their character under- 
stood.” This sentiment admits of qualification ; for we are told by another literary 
authority, that the reverse is no less proverbial. With a view to aid the reader in 
resolving the enigma, we propose to group together a few random characteristic 
facts connected with the private habits of literary men; more especially, as every- 
thing regarding their movements and peculiarities is full of interest. We profess 
to abide by no strict rule of classification, but shall at once dash in medias res with 
our subject. [tseems doctors are not the only parties, in this striving and strug- 
gling world, who disagree. Writers deserve to be classed under the same cate- 
gory, as is clearly evinced by the paradox of our first sentence, and also in the 
well-known and oft-repeated dictum of a certain scribe, that ‘‘ genius is allied to 
madness,” as contrasted with the pleasanter view of the subject, by Charles 
Lamb, in his beautiful essay on “* The Sanity of True Genius.” ‘So far from 
the position holding true,” he says, ‘‘ that great wit (for genius in our modern way 
of speaking,) has a necessary alliance with insanity, the greatest wits on the con- 
trary will even be found to be the sanest writers.” It is impossible for the mind to 
conceive of a mad Shakspeare. The greatness of wit, by which the poetic talent 
is here to be chiefly understood, manifests itself in the admirable balance of all the 
faculties, Madness is the disproportion or excess of any one of them. Says 
Cowley, speaking of a poetical friend : 


‘* So strong a wit did nature in him frame, 

As all things but his judgment overcame ; 

His judgment, like the heavenly moon did show, 
Tempering that mighty sea below.” 


Our modern acceptation of the term wii is, however, susceptible of a somewhat 
different signification; with us, it stands as an equivalent for humor. And here 
we are reminded of some observations, by a recent writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, on the union of this faculty, with scientific attainments, &c, ‘* Paradoxical,” 
he says, ‘as the statement may at first sight appear to many who have been ac- 
customed to consider wisdom and wit as dwelling apart, we doubt whether there 
is any one attribute so common to the highest order of mind, whether scientific or 
imaginative, as some form or other of this quality. ‘The names of Bacon, Plato, 
Shakspeare, Pascal, Johnson, Byron, Scott, and many more, will instantly occur 
to the reader. It is true, that the history of the species reveals to us minds so 
exclusively devoted to the abstrusest branches of science, or so incessantly im- 
mersed in them, that if they possess the faculty of wit at all, it is never devel- 
oped. Aristotle and Newton—though some of the few sayings of the former, 
which tradition has preserved, are not a little racey—may be named as examples. 
But in general, and the whole history of science and literature will show, that this 
attribute, in one or other of its thousand varieties, has formed an almost perpetual 
accompaniment of the finest order of minds. And we may add, that a priori, we 
should expect it to be so. That same activity of suggestion, and aptitude for re- 
flecting resemblances, analogies and differences, which qualify genius for making 
discoveries in science, or under different modifications for evoking the creations of 
imagination, may well be supposed not to desert their possessor, when, for playful 
purposes, and in moments of relaxation, he exercises himself in the detection of 
the analogies on which wit and drollery are founded. Yet clear as this truth 
seems to be, and strongly as it is corroborated by the history of genius, the opposite 
opinion has been, we believe, oftener expressed, and the highest order of mind 
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pronounced incompatible with such a conjunction. Hood was a case in point : 
his €xquisite pathos, in one of his best poems—the * Song of the Shirt’”—~is doubt- 
less unexcelled by any of his happiest puns and witicisms. That poem was the 
fruit of actual observation,—its graphic details having been derived from a sad 
instance of suffering and sorrow with which the writer became personally conver- 
sant. The same may be remarked of the like characteristics of the inimitable 
Dickens—he paints, it is well known, from actual life, and hence the wonderful 
truthfulness and versimilitude of his portraits. ‘I have been told,” says a lady, 
*‘ that on one occasion he wore a paper cap and a white apron, and sold penknives 
with fourteen blades for a whole week at the ‘ Elephant & Castle,’ purposely to 
study at his leisure the characteristics of ‘tigers’ and ‘omnibus cads.’"" We 
learn from the same source, that Grant, the author of the ‘ Great Metropolis,” 
made himself a martyr to tea and toast, having visited most of the numerous coffee 
houses of London for the purpose of testing the respective merits of each ; and it 
is said, in consequence of his prodigal indulgence of the beverage, that he cannot 
now abide the sight of it. D’Israeli, ‘the younger,” previously to his writing 
** Coningsby,’’ was in the habit of daily visiting the purlieus of Holywell-street 
Strand—the locale of such as make merchandise of “old clo’.””, He would some- 
times take with him a dingy coat, or worn-out vest, or seedy pair of pants, as an 
excuse for courting a little colloquy with some of the venerable Hebrew patriarchs 
of that vicinity, and thus derived much materiel for the work referred to. ‘Similar 
cases, of authors painting from living models, might be added ; but we could also 
cite instances vastly more numerous, of precisely the opposite character, proving 
a preference of the ideal over the real: such as tourists, who describe the anti- 
podes while lounging by their own fireside, and many other such like freaks. 
While on the subject of associations, it is worthy of remark, that circumstances 
have much to do with the true relish and understanding of an author; as much 
influence, indeed, as that afforded by the accompaniment of pictorial embellish- 
ments, which address the eye as directly as the text impresses the mind. It is 
justice to an author or artist to study his productions in connection with the at- 
tributes and circumstances of the age in which he lived. ‘“ Milton arose,” says an 
elegant critical writer, ‘‘ and struck the harp, while the sun of the reformation 
was high up io its zenith; and from this fact, as well as from the splendor of his 
productions, he has been considered the representative of the revival of letters and 
the poet-laureate of Protestantism. Cowper, Burns and Scott, belong to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—to different strata of society : one was the 
type of refinement and piety—the second, the bard of the people, and the 
analyst of rural joys—and the third, the wizard spirit of battle and feudal times.” 
By viewing them, then, in connection with the age to which they belonged, and 
which they illumed, we shall have a clue to many beauties which otherwise might 
remain wholly obscured. Besides, the region of thought will become more widely 
expanded, and that which before would appear but as merely episodical, becomes, 
with these requisite accessories, an integral part of the great drama. We pro- 
posed, however, to notice a few of the domestic peculiarities of the literary profes- 
sion, and as we have been digressing, must now return. 

It has been remarked, thatthe greatest men are frequently found among the 
most timid and credulous ; the most trivial circumstances sometimes producing 
results which appear necessarily to have no connection with them. Dr. Johnson, 
it is stated, used to put one foot upon each st6ne of the pavement in coming up Bolt- 
Court ; if he failed, he felt certain the day would be unpropitious. Another pe- 
culiarity of the “ great colossus”’ was his inveterate habit of biting his nails,—an 
evidence of his irritability and nervous excitement. We know of some victims 
of this besetting sin of later times, who seem to be fascinated by this most unac- 
countable nibbling propensity. Buffon, the naturalist, wrote only when in full 
dress; Dr. Routh, of Oxford, studied in full canonicals ; while others are said to 
have enjoyed the full afflatus of inspiration under the privation of certain portions 
of their usual apparel. Reiseg, the German critic, wrote his Commentaries on 
Sophocles with a pot of porter by his side ; and he was not the only instance of 
the kind, as we suppose the reader well knows. Schlegel lectured, at the age of 
seventy-two, extempore in Latin, with his snuff-box constantly in his hand; 
without it he could not get on. Menage, while science covered his cranium with 
laurels, used himself to cover his feet with a prodigious number of stockings. 
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Magliabeschi, of Tuscany, had a wonderful penchant for spiders, the webs of 
which he would not suffer to be disturbed. He seldom was without these chosen 
companions of his studies, not even at his meals, or during his nocturnal slumbers. 
Virgil was so excessively addicted to salt, (not attic.) that he is said to have been 
seldom without a supply, in which he indulged as the devotee to snuff tittillates his 
olfactories. Milton used to sit in his easy chair with his legs flung over the 
elbow. He frequently composed in bed in the morning; but when he could not 
sleep during the night, not one line could be made to flow from his Orphean muse ; 
at other times his unpremeditated effusions were easy, with certain impetus and 
estrum, as he himself used to believe. Then, whatever the hour, he rang for his 
daughter to commit them to paper. He would sometimes dictate from twenty to 
forty lines without pausing, and afterwards elaborate them to half the number. 
Burns used to woo his muse in the open field, and sometimes at night while star- 
gazing. Young wrote his ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” with a skull and a candle in it, by 
his side : an association that may, to some extent, account for the seeming ascet- 
ism of his vigorous verse. Among other favorite pastimes, that of gardening 
seems to have largely obtained with the learned ; it was common among the clas- 
sic poets and philosophers, as well as the moderns. An English writer on this 
subject has collected some curious facts, which will illustrate our point, and from 
which we quote from the following paragraph. Lord Bacon seems to have done 
more towards encouraging a love for gardens, than almost any other writer : 


“In Lord Bacon’s style of living, there was something which struck his contemporaries 
as peculiarly magnificent. The secret was, that he did evervthing in a high and natural 
taste. In compartments of his rooms, he had pictures painted on the walls from the 
stories of Grecian mythology. His garden was laid out, after the ideal pattern in his 
essays, with evergreens und other shrubs, to suit every month in the year. His feeling 
indeed for nature, was the main side on which his great philosophy ran into poetry ; and 
vented itself in a very graceful as well as grand enthusiasm, befitting one of the high 
priests of wisdom. He was fond of meditating in groves, after the custom of bis prede- 
cessors of antiquity ; and when he sat down to his studies in the house, he would often have 
music in the next room. He had the flowers and sweet herbs in season, regularly set 
upon his table, ‘ to refresh his spirits,’ and took such delight in being abroad among the 
elements, that riding in an open carriage during the rain, he would take off his hat to let 
the shower come upon his head, and say that he seemed to feel the spirit of the universe 


upon him. 
“ The association of gardening with pastoral poetry, was exemplified in Shenstone’s 


design of Leasowes—as Mr. Whately observes—a perfect picture of his mind, simple, 
elegant, and amiable, and which will always suggest a doubt whether the spot aa 
his verses, or whether in the scenes which he formed, he only realized the pastoral im- 
ages which abound in his songs. That elegant trifler, Horace Walpole, was enthusias- 
tically fond of gardening. One day, telling his nurseryman that he would have his trees 
planted irregularly, he replied: ‘Yes, sir, 1 understand; you would have them hung 
down—somewhat poetical.” 


Sir William Temple has many eloquent passages on this subject; in one of 
which he styles gardening “the inclination of kings, the choice of philosophers, 
and the common favorite of public and private men; a pleasure of the greatest, 
and the care of the meanest; and, indeed, an employment and a possession, for 
which no man is too high or too low.” Another quaint penman asks whither do 
men walk the most for recreation, but where the earth has most beneficially 
painted her face with flourishing colors. Sir William Temple says, Epicurus 
studied, exercised, and taught his philosophy in his garden; and Milton, we 
know, passed many hours in his garden at Chalfort. 

Cowley poured forth the greatness of his soul in his rural retreat at Chertsey ; 
Cowper at Olney ; and Pope, in one of his letters, says, I am in my garden, amu- 
sed and easy; this isa scene where one finds no disappointment.’ Within the 
same neighborhood Thompson 


“ Sung the seasons and their change.” 


Without adding to the catalogue of illustrious names, no less devoted to Flora 
than the Muses, we prefer to mention one or two cases of a different kind—the de- 
votees to a weed yclept tobacco. 
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Frequent allusions to the practice of smoking are to be met with in some of the 
early dramatists; Ben Johnson, for example, who thus unequivocally declares 
himself in its behalf: “I do assert, and will affirm it before any living person, to be 
the most sovereign and ferocious weed that ever the earth tendered for the use of 
man.’’ Spenser also styles it in his Faerie Queen, «‘ divine tobacco ;’’ most pro- 
bably from a participation of its pleasures ; and Sir Henry Wotton, when alluding 
to his pipe, says—* tobacco tranquilizes the mind and makes men wiser. Isaac 
‘Walton seems to have been as fond of smoking as angling. Dr. Garth, Dr. Parr, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and a host of the learned pundits of Johnson’s times, including 
the * Kit-Kat-Club,” were devotees to the pipe of peace. T'wo amusing anec- 
dotes are recorded of two learned doctors, (Parr and Aldrich,) which we may as 
well cite in this place. Dr. Parr had the reputation of being, like the celebrated 
Robert Hall, a most inordinate smoker,—on some occasions having puffed off 
twenty pipes of tobacco per diem. Dr. Aldrich’s excessive fondness for his pipe 
Was so notorious among the students under his charge, that on one occasion a 
wager was laid between two of them, that the Dean, who was at the time in his 
study, it being ten o’clock in the morning, would be found then in the act of 
smoking. On their being admitted to his room, and announcing the object of their 
visit, the Dean, with perfect good humor, replied, “‘ you see, sir,” addressing the 
party who gave the challenge, “ your friend has lost his wager, for I am not now 
smoking, but only filling my pipe!” Old Parr was one day invited by an opulent 
friend of his todinner ; a pipe after such a repast was a sine qua non with the worthy 
doctor, which fact soon became evident to the eagle eye of the fastidious wife of 
his friend, by sundry anxious and uneasy attempts to reveal itself by his optics, 
till at length failing in eye language, and being compelled to resort to an oral dis- 
closure, the following interesting colloquy ensued. “Dr. Parr,” said the lady, 
‘**T hope you will excuse what I am about to say, but I cannot permit smoking in 
my drawing room.’ ‘ And why not, madam?” replied the discomfited Doctor, 
** | have smoked a pipe with my king, and it surely can be no offence or disgrace 
to a subject to permit me the like indulgence?” ‘ Notwithstanding that, sir,”” was 
the response, “I will never allow my drawing-room to be defiled with the nauseous 
smoke of tobacco.” ‘* Madam!” “Sir?” “ Madam, you are”’—quickly echoed 
through the room. “TI hope, sir, you will not express any rudeness,” rejoined the 
inexorable lady ; when the former, raising his voice to full concert pitch cried out, 
“Madam, you are the greatest tobacco stopper in all England!” This sally 
caused a loud laugh, though poor Parr was deprived of the pleasure of his pipe. 

During the period of English history which boasted of more great men than any 
previous—or almost any subsequent age—nearly every writer was either a smoker 
or asnuffer. Addison, Steele, Bolingbroke, Scott, and Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
burg, and also, in later times, Campbell, Milton, Brougham, Christopher North, 
Robert Hall, Burns, Talfourd, Dickens, Bulwer, John Locke, cum malltis aliis. 
The last named, on one occasion, went so enthusiastically into its estimate, that he 
exclaimed, * bread or tobacco!” And these two terms, placed in such strange jux- 
taposition, brings us naturally to the item of poets’ fancies, as it regards their pal- 
ates. Literary men have proverbially weak digestion, superinduced in most in- 
stances by their sedentary habits and devotion to study. So universally is this an 
infirmity to which the class are predisposed, that a physician is said to have declar- 
ed he never knew a literary man with a strong stomach. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
might be considered an exception, perhaps—thanks to the magic power of hydro- 
pathy. On the subject of literary dietetics and libations, we find a very interesting 
essay by Chambers, of Edinburgh, to which source we shall have to be indebted for 
many of the following particulars. For the love of charity, and the honor of the 
oe we say not a word about those unfortunate ones who lived upon—no- 
thing. 

Some authors have gained a notoriety for singularity in their diet and appetites. 
Dr. Rondelet, an ancient writer on fishes, was so fond of figs, that he died, in 1566, 
of a surfeit occasioned bz eating them to excess. Ina letter to a friend, Dr. Parr 
confesses his love of “hot boiled lobsters, with a profusion of shrimp-sauce.” 
Pope, who was an epicure, would lie in bed for days at Lord Bolingbroke’s, unless 
he was told that there were stewed lamprey’s for dinner, when he arose instantly 
and came down to table. A gentleman treated Dr. Johnson to new honey and 
clouted cream, of which he ate so largely, that his entertainer became alarmed. 
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All his lifetime Dr. Johnson had a voracious attachment fora leg of mutton. “ At 
my aunt Ford's,” says he, ‘‘ 1 ate so much of a boiled leg of mutton, that she used 
to talk of it. My mother, who was affected by little things, told me seriously that 
it would hardly ever be forgotten.” Dryden, writing in 1699 to a lady, declining 
her invitation to a handsome supper, says: ‘If beggars might be choosers, a 
chine of honest bacon would please my appetite more than all the marrow-pud- 
dings, for I like them better plain, havinga very vulgar stomach.” 

Dr. George Fordyce contended that as one meal a day was enough for a lion, it 
ought to suffice fora man. Accordingly, for more than twenty years, the Doctor 
used to eat only a dinner in the whole course of the day. This solitary meal he 
took regularly at 4 o’clock, at Dolly's chow house. A pound and a half of rump 
steak, halfe boiled chicken, a plate of fish, a bottle of port, a quarter of a pint of 
brandy, and a tankard of strong ale, satisfied the doctor’s moderate wants till four 
o’clock next day, and regularly engaged one hour and a half of his time. Dinner 
over, he returned to his home in “Essex street, Strand, to deliver his six o’clock 
lecture on anatomy and chemistry. 

Baron Maseras, who lived nearly to the age of ninety, used to go one day in 
every week without any dinner, eating only a round of dry toast at tea. 

Aristotle, like a true poet, seems to ‘have literally feasted on fancy. Few could 
live more frugally ; in one of his poems, he says of himself, ‘that he was a fit 
person to have lived in the world when acorns were the food of men.” Shelley, 
who had an ineffable contempt for all the sensualities of the table, and, like New- 
ton, used sometimes to inquire if he had dined, was of opinion that abstinence 
from animal food subtilises and clears the intellectual faculties. ‘To counteract a 
tendency to corpulency, Lord Byron, at one period, dined four days in the week 
on fish and vegetables, and even stinted himself to a pint of claret. If temperate 
in eating, it does not appear that he was equally conscientious with respect to his 
libations—especially in that beverage styled gin-and-water, to the inspiration of 
which some of his lucubrations owe their origin. Burns—the glowing but erratic 
Burns—was, as is but too well known, a wretched instance of the baneful effects of 
intemperance. 


(To be Continued.) 





SONNET. 


TO MARY. 


Lieut of my heart, sweet Mary, thou to me 
Art dearer than all other friends beside ;— 
Thy gentle love, so long and truly tried, 

Is changeless ever in its purity. 

Come weal, come woe—I press the welcome hand, 
And in thy murmured words of tenderness 
Rejoice that thou ait mine, my sou! to bless. 

Sweet Mary, ours is love which shall withstand 
All human ills ;—misfortune’s chilling breath 

Shall speak us friends, and proud prosperity 

Shall fling no golden gate *twixt thee and me ; 

For ours is faithfulness, e’en unto death ! 
Oh, Father! grant, in brighter realms above, 
We e’er may joy in thine, and in each other’s love! 


Wheatland, N. Y. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


HENRY C. MURPHY, 


He who steadily acquires the approbation of his fellows, or sysgematically 
controls his course of action to a lofty purpose, has a task to perform which 
entitles him, when successful, to a higher place in our regards than the crea- 
ture of mere circumstances, however elevated. And what constitutes the 
greatest beauty in our republican form of government is, that it leaves, in 
this respect, more for individual exertion to accomplish, and less for the 
casualties of birth and wealth : nd patronage to bestow. Still, with us, occa- 
sion and necessity, as in other countries differently constituted, have a 
mighty power to direct the efforts and bend the mind to particular ends, or 
to divert them from any fixed purpose. Henry C. Murphy, whose portrait 
accompanies this number of our magazine, by his firm and consistent—as 
well as able support of the principles of the republican party, has acquir- 
ed an influence in the community whose representative on various occasions 
he has been, which is of as marked and flattering a character as it is the re- 
sult of honorable effort. 

He was born in Brooklyn, where he has always lived, and still continues 
to reside, in the year 1810. Timothy Murphy, his grandfather, came from 
Ireland to Monmouth county, in New-Jersey, in 1769, having left home in 
the spirit of adventure at an early age. He married a great-grand- daughter 
of Richard Hartshorne, of Middletown, who was one of the council, in 1684, 
of Gawen Lawrie, deputy governor of the proprietaries of East Jersey.* 
When the revolutionary struggle commenced, he warmly espoused the cause 
of the colonies, and took up arms with the other whigs of Monmouth in its 
behalf. He was no less ardent in his support of the Jeffersonian principles 
of ’98—a faith which has been regularly transmitted from sire to son, to 
the subject of this sketch. Henry C. Murphy graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York, in 1830, and entered immediately upon the study of the 
law, under the late Hon. Peter W. Radcliff. He found time to bestow at- 
tention upon literary and political matters as well as upon his professional 
studies ; and he was, previous to his admission to the bar as well as after- 
wards, a frequent contributor to several periodicals of a high literary char- 
acter, and to some of the political journals of the day in vindication of the 
measures of President Jackson. Upon being ‘admitted to the profession, in 
1833, he devoted himself assiduously to its pursuit; but not so as to prevent 
him from participating actively in the political contests which followed. In 
the Young Men’s Convention, assembled at Herkimer, in 1834, he exhibit- 
ed his political foresight and energy of character. The state of New-York 
had long been pursuing, in regard to its monied interests, a policy which 
had placed them in the control of petty monopolists, created by political fa- 
voritism in every section of the state. He was designated as chairman of 
the committee on resolutions; and he introduced in the committee, and 
subsequently in the convention, a resolution, denouncing this system, al- 


* He was also a member of the council of Governor Andrew Hamilton, in 1695, and repeat- 
edly a representative in Assembly. His plantation embraced Sandy Hook, but was subject to 
the right of the proprietors to fortify that point. He subseque ntly bought Wake-Cake of the In- 
dians, which was preceded by a patent from Governor Nicolls. 
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though its patronage had been distributed for the benefit of his party. A 
violent opposition was made to the resolution, but it finally passed with 
some modification. It was, however, never permitted to see the light, hav- 
ing been suppressed in the official report of the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. Still it had its effect. The fact that it was suppressed was made 
known. Many democratic journals, of which the Evening Post, then edit- 
ed by the late William Leggett, was most prominent, charged the suppres- 
sion home, took up the doctrine, and gave it a strength and popularity which 
resulted in a few years in the utter prostration of the system of monopolized 
banking in the state. 

Until the year 1842 Mr. Murphy held no public trust, except profession- 
ally, although always foremost to advocate the interests of the republican 
party, by his speeches and writings. He was, however, for several years, 
the attorney and counsel of the corporation of his native city, and in that 
capacity rendered himself familiar not only with its affairs, but with the na- 
ture and operation of municipal corporations generally, of which he has since 
urged some essential and radical reforms. In the year 1842 he was elected 
Mayor of Brooklyn, and his administration of its affairs was signalized by a 
system of retrenchment which, for the first time since its incorporation, kept 
the expenditures of the year within its income, and which was commenced 
by a large reduction of his own salary. 

Before the expiration of his term of office as mayor, he was returned a 
member of the 25th Congress, and took his seat, accordingly, in December, 
1843. He occupied at once a high stand in that body, although one of its 
youngest members. His views upon the great questions discussed there 
were thoroughly democratic, and were sustained with great ability on the 
floor. His speech on the tariff was a strong and logical argument in favor 
of the free trade doctrines, and in opposition to the restrictions contained in 
the Jaw of 1842. On that question he advocated a system of duties for reve- 
nue purposes only, except as regards the munitions of war. The annexa- 
tion of Texas received his vote; but he advised a postponement of the mea- 
sure until the administration of Mr. Polk, in order that another opportunity 
might be afforded Mexico to give her assent, and that more unanimity might 
be secured thereby in favor of it among our own people. ‘The question 
was, however, brought up; but in view of the events which have since tran- 
spired, the wisdom of his recommendation must be admitted. His letter to 
the committee at Tammany Hall is an able and manly exposition of the 
grounds of his opinion upon the subject. On other questions of public policy 
he sustained himself most ably. The Native American party, which had 
then sprung into existence, sought an alteration of the naturalization laws, 
so as to require twenty-one years’ residence as a condition of admission to 
citizenship. He demonstrated the inconsistency of such a measure with 
the genius of our government, as well as its injustice aud impolicy—main- 
taining that the true conditions of those laws spring from one obvious dis- 
tinction—that an alien born is not held to an allegiance to the country until 
he has shown by some act that he has renounced the government under 
which he was born, while, on the contrary, a native owes it a natural allegi- 
ance; and that, therefore,{the term of residence required should be no longer 
than may be sufficient to show that the alien has in good faith thrown him- 
self upon the protection of our government, after expressly renouncing that 
under which he was born. Mr. Murphy also advocated donations of the 
public domain to actual settlers. He was not less attentive to the interests 
of his district and state. The citizens of New-York and Brooklyn had long 
desired the construction of a permanent dry-dock at this port. The subject 
was committed to him by the naval committee, of which he was a member, 
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and he made a report which had the effect of procuring the favorable action 
of Congress on the subject. That great national work, which had been 
previously commenced and abandoned, was, through his instrumentality, 
accordingly resumed, and is now in successful course of completion. 

In 1844 he was again presented as a candidate for Congress, but the 
democratic party was in a minority in the district, on the question of presi- 
dent; and, although he ran ahead of the ticket, he participated in its 
defeat. 

The framing of a new constitution for the state presented an occasion 
for the exertion of his talents, as he was elected by a very large majority a 
member of the convention which was called for that purpose. The delibera- 
tions of that body are too recent not to be familiar to most readers, and not 
to dispense with the necessity of referring to the different parts which he 
took in them. He showed himself a ready and accomplished debater, and 
was the author of several important provisions, introduced into the instru- 
ment which was adopted. As chairman of the Committee on Municipal 
Corporations, he presented a report upon that subject from the committee ; 
but that not going far enough, he presented also a minority report from 
himself alone, embracing wise and salutary reforms, such as the growing 
abuses in our city governments will soon render absolutely necessary. For 
want of time the convention only partially acted upon these reports, but 
adopted a provision, prepared by Mr. Murphy, enjoining the subject upon 
the attention of the legislature. The principles of reform suggested by 
him are of sufficient importance to be stated here, from public considera- 
tions. He objected to special charters, as a mere imitation of the grants of 
privileges, by which the free cities of Europe, so called, were invested with 
powers and rights, frequently of a sovereign and despotic character ; and 
proposed that general laws should be passed, by which all cities, of the 
same class, should be subjected to the same provisions, just as all towns or 
counties are respectively regulated by one law. He also objected to spe- 
cial assessments for local improvements, as subversive of the right of pri- 
vate property, which was made by them, subject to mere caprice and opin- 
ion ; and as calling forth, in a majority of cases, unnecessarily, the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain. In the place of them, he proposed that all 
improvements made by any city corporation, should be paid for out of the 
general treasury. He also proposed to limit the power of cities and vil- 
lages in contracting liabilities, to cases where provision had previously been 
made by tax to discharge them, expressly, in whole or in part, thus securing 
to tax-payers the opportunity of determining beforehand whether they 
would incur the debt for any specific purpose. The rapidly-increasing in- 
debtedness of almost all the cities of the state of New-York, and the enor- 
mous abuses which the assessment-system, as practised, permits, calls for 
these or other like efficacious remedies. In these reforms, as in that of 
bank charters, he has only for a while anticipated legislative action. 

This course met the approbation of his constituents, and he was elected, 
on his return from the convention, to a seat in the next Congress, by a 
Jarger majority than before, and upon the largest vote ever polled in the 
district. Another field is thus before him. Judging from the past, we feel 
assured that he will continue to show the same zeal and ability in sustain- 
ing the cause of popular rights, and to devote the same industry and energy 
of purpose in the public service, as has thus far characterized his political 
career. 





Gossip of the Month. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Baron ve Borene.—This distinguished gentleman is already known in 
this country by his high literary reputation, and by his marriage with an 
American lady of family and fortune. His arrival in Boston, by the ‘“ Bri- 
tannia,” a few weeks since, therefore, attracted attention, and but for a dis- 
tressing domestic affliction which befel him the very hour of his landing, 
{the death of his mother-in-law,) he would have been the object of many 
marked attentions on the part of our hospitable citizens. It appears that 
he has come invested with diplomatic powers from the French government 
to this country, the precise nature of which has not transpired. He has 
been received with great civility at Washington by Mr. Polk and his cabi- 
net. The Baron will return almost immediately to France, having thus 
briefly fulfilled the purpose of his visit. 

We understand, that short as has been his sojourn amongst us, he has 
employed his quick powers of observation and ready literary skill in 
sketching, with inimitable point and effect, the rapid impressions he has 
received, and which will likely appear in a Parisian journal of great dis- 
tinction and influence. We have been promised the publication of these 
lively ebullitions, thrown off in the hurry and confusion of travel; and we 
are sure the readers of the “‘ Democratic Review” will appreciate their 
merit, as well as make every allowance for such errors as an entire stranger 
to our country, who has had no time for deliberate examination, is not un- 
likely to fall into. Whatever their occasional inaccuracies, it will be found 
that the sentiments which pervade them are those which animate the breast 
of every Frenchman towards this country—good will and profound sympa- 
thy. Should Baron de Boigne leave our shores in August next, as contem- 
plated, we trust the minister, from whom he has received his functions, will 
see the fitness of renewing his mission to the United States, where he is 
sure to aid, by his conciliating demeanor and brilliant talents, in diminish- 
ing that estrangement which, of late, has manifestly existed on our part to- 
wards the present French government. 


Mr. Wueaton.—A complimentary dinner was given to this distin- 
guished gentleman, on the 17th of June, at the New-York Hotel, by a 
body of his fellow-citizens, comprising all that was most respected amongst 
us for learning, position, and fortune. Hon. Albert Gallatin presided, as- 
sisted by J. W. Francis and D. Field, Esqs., &c. It was a mark of esteem 
that any man might feel proud of, and the more so that its object must have 
heen conscious that it was suggested by no hollow motives of party, but 
sprung from a general and deep conviction of his worth. Mr. Wheaton 
has acquired great distinction for himself by his admirable writings on In- 
ternational Law, and in an equal degree conferred honor on his country. 
The subject is one so lofty and abstruse, as to demand great learning, and 
powers of the highest order; and the universal applause bestowed on his 
work, attests most clearly that he brought both to his task. It is, besides, 
particularly striking, that the last great commentary on International Law 
is the work of an American. This is as it should be; for to our country, 
and its principles, is given the mission to reconstruct the mutual relations 
of all nations in the future, and to one of our republican creed, therefore, 
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doth it especially belong to give new interpretation to the true laws of 


nations. 

It is a matter of little consequence to a man of Mr. Wheaton’s reputa- 
tion, whether he holds office or not; but it is a subject, however, of the 
deepest concern to his countrymen, that talents and virtues like those which 
illustrate his character, should not be lost to the country, and therefore it 
may be looked upon as more than probable that the federal administration 
will seize gladly the first opportunity to bring the abilities of Mr. Wheaton 
again into the service of the people. Any appointment, at home or abroad, 
conferred on this eminent citizen, would gratify the whole country without 
distinction of party; and any administration, whether democratic or whig, 
would do itself honor by bestowing its confidence on a man, who has 
proved himself faithful in the discharge of his public duties, useful to his 
country, and, by his writings, a benefactor to his race. 


Irattan Oreras.—We have only a line left for a single paragraph on the 
subject of our city amusements. Since our last, one operatic troupe has made a 
swan-like end, “ fading in music,” and another has arisen from its ashes. The 
Havana Company has met with great success, even in June, owing, both to the 
merits of its members and the skillful management of its gentlemanly conductor, 
Don José Vellerino. Why can’t such a manager, uniting experience, ability, and 
high character, be found for the permanent direction of an Italian Opera in this 
great city? With such a man at the head of such an enterprise, we would hear 
of no cabals among the artistes, or failure among the managements. A refined 
and popular amusement would then annually delight our dilettanti, and afford a 
charming resort for the benefitof all classes. Let us have a splendid Opera-House 
built in New-York, in size commensurate to our population; in elegance, to our 
taste, and in price to our pockets. That is, places for all, and prices for all, and 
above all, let us have Don Vellerino for director. He is in manners and educa- 
tion a gentleman; and it is nothing against him in the American mind that he 
was condemned to death by the Inquisition of Spain for his devotion to the liber- 
ties of his country. He was banished ; and the man who might have lived a 
Senator, will probably die a Theatrical Manager. Such are the vicissitudes of life. 

We have written the above on learning, to our deep regret, the probable aban- 
donment of the Astor-Place Opera. In this case, we shall rally under the bannvr 
of Don Velierino; for his abilities, tact, and resources, will make his success abso- 
lutely certain. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue state of business is such as affords every reason for congratulation upon 
the general prosperity, remembering, however, that a portion is drawn from the 
distress of Europe. One of the most singular features of the markets are the 
vast supplies of produce, beyond what the most sanguine supposed was in the 
country, that the high prices have brought out. In our last number we remarked, 
in continuation of the view we have held since last November, that the wants of 
England must be very great before harvest sets in, and that the supplies could be 
drawn only from the United States. Recent arrivals have strongly impressed 
this fact upon the public mind. ‘Towards the close of April, when freight was 
high, and it was supposed that the canal would soon open, and by enhancing sup- 
plies reduce prices, at the same time an increase of shipping might reduce 
freights, the exports of produce from New-York became very light, and continued 
so for several weeks. ‘The consequence was, that as the season advanced in 
England, and the actual lightness of stocks became more apparent, the absence of 
the expected quantities from the United States engendered panic. High as were 
prices in England, they were higher on the continent, and exports thither were 
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large. Prices rose very rapidly, and Lord Ashburton hinted in Parliament at the 
expediency of prohibiting the export of grain. The packet of May 19th, with 
accounts of this panic, and the large advance in prices, imparted an impulse to the 
markets here, te which they had long been a stranger. ‘The average prices were 


as follows: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PRICES OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND. 





1847,—-——_—~ 





1845.  ————1846. —__—« -——— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Qats. 


s. d. « 2 s. d. s. d. i. ie s. d. s. d. a. 4. eS 

Mar 65.4502. 8 Os. 7. SO S10. 8! AIP. am 3 
60 BIS TG Se OR a BU BO 8 a. WW Ry O04 TA | Dich Wea, BrP 

+ 00.546) 6.5..985 5.22581) Gi 5 BS 155 100 F, 0.00275 Wigasl Si 11....31) 3 

ORT. AG Dic ccORS 065s Sie 5 50c , B ec BD B50..77 O....51 4isncee 8 

Aol.:3,.464 5....32. 4.25.81 §....55 1....30 1,...9% 0....77 1....51 3....31° 8 
NG ckG: Saincde GscccdO Wonss08 Becc.00 O.ckcee 0.020.948 5.55 4 Ree 

TIES = 3855088 Wiese! Wi ci SOs Ween FO: 0655 BR 90.0.0074, Vine tl: tea BN 

OEE AS ~ eve Bt 6.089011. 008510 0D. 5555/98. 9.....75 10....48. 8.2358 TF 
May 1.46 00....31 9....91 4....56 5....29 8.25.93 7....79 6....49 6....90 11 
Mi Beh. (IO snas TO) « OFea8k > Bccre6,, Sahg RO. 2e ch RA: Sor a<B) 10-.0551- Oy. Sb OO 

eee ee Re ee ee ae ee a Se ee Se ae | ee BS 'TFenaucoe, 2 

wR Oa. Rea See UL eens saee Oc. OO 1025750 20223 Ss 


This was the average fer the United Kingdom. In London the rate rose to 
120s. May 18, higher than ever before, In 1814 it was 122s., in a depreciated 
currency. These high prices had failed to elicit any large stocks, and were in 
the face of large imports. The Chancellor stated the imports of grain for April, 
at 432,000 qrs., and exports at 132,000 qrs., leaving 300,000 qrs. or 2,400,000 bush- 
els for consumption. The quantity of grain entered for consumption for the first 


quarter of the year was as follows : 


BREADSTUFFS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN.—JANUARY 5TH 
TO APRIL STH. 


1845. 1846. 1847. 
Graia, CRG. vw cnn cc0cescedadweeelGd,O14..ccccneseccasccces REL GO sna i oss sedheeeuss eee 
Meal and Flour, cwt..........- PURO ik ackessthetustas CRM a waegusenecerecee 1,201,843 


And under such a supply prices rose. These accounts caused quite an excite- 
ment in the United States ; and prices in New-York were affected as follows : 


Flour. Meal. Wheat. Corn. -——-Pork.——, Butter. Rice. Cotton. 
West’n. Mess. Prime. West. g’dtofi. Fr. Upl. 
BT Seedtecni $7 12}...84 564. ..$1 55...80 90...$15 00...813 00....20c....$4 50...... 123c., 
OO WRisietec cD 16 ccch 7S . ack ORE. 0 006 U0 56.013 194... 298i 058. 4 Ses ane 12 
SMBS i cteawe DFG cy oh TK eee h MR nc O08 soe IBRD cap 18 184i 20s ceca biases 12 
fide | PSA CBB: Canad Sth awaak 20neea8 Ol occade O0oansdS Loken. 20s cece. Sih senso 
een apeenck Deke dt, ORR ans WON ane Wins ax det TER sack U0 << 12806000 4 872..... 11 
eR Seo O75: ccc OS 60-8 OOS. 1 06.518 OG. i 00s 5 AOS kkk COTE Ess 113 
wae Sot 600) 5 cS 96 4 on BOB OG aS SOc S 218s... 4 874..... 11? 
June 2........ B00S «icy Bi RG ieenicd MO eed Bho WRB add 00k 5 1B ine iss BT dees 113 
tp atee ke ee Ee eee a ee 5 Lis eiries 113 
oe Nias east OO) cent OMees 255 Utes nck LOE, co 1M AtEs Gate ONas e+ blouse scot Tons <ans 11 
*) eeeheaune TOO iS OO occ T6.5. OO TE PR IS TO e180 i OIG. cine 113 


These prices of the 5th of June were in the face of large receipts, consequent 
upon the advices to May 19. The subsequent fall grew partly out of the man- 
agement of the large city houses; but mostly out of the state of the English 
finances, which were so terribly oppressed, as not only to cause even those manu- 
facturers who had received orders from the United States for goods, to stop work 
for want of money to pay hands, but also to paralyze the movements of those who 
usually import food. On the 18th, were received advices of a reaction and fall in 
prices in England, consequent upon fair weather, which had improved the pros- 
pects of the harvest. The exports from the port of New-York were as follows : 
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EXPORTS, CERTAIN ARTICLES OF PRODUCE.—PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


Sept. 1 to April 1. Month of May. June 1 to 16. Total. 


Flour, bbls. ...cx«cc2e 1,054,980..... ee ies alle dae ea eae ans 1,321,060 
Wheat, bush........... 1,422,95) DL ences csekce DEP Does saschecnces 1,698,785 
Corn “ Peet saunsssdwke 471,947 

Rye S 686,858 135,900 837,024 
Barley “ 213,770 
Oats - 

ON, BeMbakicvecs dons 

Pork “ 

Lard, 100 Ibs.....ceccce 5 91,103 


The supplies continue exceedingly large. The receipts down the Hudson 
were, as compared with exports, from the opening of navigation May Ist to June 
16th, as follows : 


Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. 
Receipts 777,289.00 éuawale esecece 351,648.....000 aeaccsoccs 946,555 
EXport,s..... ccccccccccccccces 296,080..... aecontsceeseee B75 BBS. cceccccannaneneds 712,681 


So flourishing an export trade taxed the means of the West, to transport it, to 
the utmost, while it imparted buoyancy to the money markets generally. The 
import trade bas gone on nearly as follows : 


DUTIABLE GOODS IMPORTED INTO NEW-YORK. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. Total. 


1844 $6,194,657....6,023.768....4,641,334 

1845..5,930,979....4,197,652....5,034,209....4,991,270....3,642,547....3,912,473. ..27,709,130 

1846..4,842,884....4,177,952....8,657,793....4,105,393 .... 4,160,360... .4,695,527 .. .30,639,909 
5,889,387 ....6,060,746....8,339,429....5,868,261....1,895,328" ..33,552,833 


* 14 days of June. 


This shows a large importation of goods. The aggregate for four years are as 
follows : 


1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 


Phe. onic. oa OOS. ccc 27,709,130..........30,639,909..........33,552,833 
CTEM Gis dee nuts 4,461,097 
6,632,355 


44,646,285 
* 14 days of June, 1847. 


These are considerable results ; and the high prices of produce bringing such 
abundance of money into the country, mostly to the profit of the farmers, by lay- 
ing the foundation of a large and active business, induced large orders to be sent 
to England for goods, in anticipation of the fall trade. The state of financial affairs 
in London has influenced, however, very considerably the state of the corn trade. 
We have mentioned that, according to an announcement of Lord Brougham, 
many mills were unable to complete orders for goods for want of money. ‘There 
are 1161 mills in Lancashire, employing 226,000 hands ; of these 728 were stop- 
ped or working short time, 23,000 hands were discharged, and 77,000 earning 
short wages and reduced pay. The effect of this state of things upon the cotton 
market was as follows : 


1845. 1846. 1847. 


BOD. Soe LA eee at 1,624,744 1,556,840....... daspua 1,032,944 
SOOT huis scene iat ae eee eee | ee 58,600..... behinee - 37,000 


1,592,844 1,498,240 995,944 
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1845. 1846. 1847. 


Supply & Export, bro’t forw’d...bales. 1,592,844.........-.+-+ NADU Di assescnceees 995,944 
Stock May 1. .ccqecccesecscccencceses LOE apdedsapatana BOG tO ostineseaseteane 648,350 









Consumption ececccceecese eserves Sbeccoed 552,344... cccccecscceses SORA ss ic icssaece 347,594 
POP WOOK... csi ec ets ssts. "32,220 beh ckdcaie wean os TOM ieee inves sce 20,876 


PRR Riedeadeveusse sasdaekssensessaceen Mee WON caacseaecate 33c. a 4§ 









This indicates a great diminution in the quantity of cotton, while the amount of 
money to be paid remains the same. It is to be remembered, however, that, as 
compared with last year, the consumption diminished but 185,000 bales, while the 
stock fell off 318,000 bales. 

From these circumstances it is evident that the quantities of goods that might be 
sent here, on which to realize, as is usually the case in times of pressure cannot 
be large, and the anticipations of inordinate imports may to sume extent be disap- 
pointed. The difficulty of negotiating exchange in London, has exerted an in- 
fluence upon the price of bills, and lowered the rate at which it is profitable to 
purchase for the import of specie. The price of sterling and imports of specie 
monthly in New-York, have been as follows: 













IMPORT AND EXPORT OF SPECIE, AND PRICE OF BILLS IN NEW-YORK. 






pica EEE entiamniienen,  . gahaptilcnge tuscan.  gomeenng AONE numanitieniith 
Import. Export. Bills. Import. Export. Bills. Import. Export. Bills. ' 









Jan..$37.011....642,215..10 a104....43,321....21,762..83a 9}...... 90,847....31,000..6ja63 
Feb.. — .---169,497.. 93a10 ....96,799. ..126,700..84a oe /235,111.... 4,000..4$a5} 
Mar.. 68,384.... 68,384.. 94a10 ....62,225...257,781..84a 8j.. --1,329,458...243,885..44a54 
Apl.. —  +---253,787.. 9}a 9¥...106,544...520,368..9}a10 773397 064... 73,448..6 a6} 
May..200,581....200,681.. 9 a 93... 27,286...291,041..94a10 -...1,326,097...158,000..63a73 
June. 79,517.... 50,043.. 83al0 ... 29,122... — ..84a9. «+ #253,707... 21,000..5,a64 











Tot. $385,493...1,384,507...... sessee 365,297. .1,217,652 cccccce e---6,632,3595...531,443 
* 14 days of June, 1847. 






















The advance of bills in May arose from the difficulty of getting the usual 60 day 
bills discounted in London, which caused a demand for colonial bills, andfsuch as could 
command facilities ; for them the supply being small, higher rates were obtained, 
while others continued low. The houses connected in London, which usually 
import specie, were too much oppressed by the state of affairs abroad to send it 
from England, even at a profit. ‘The imports into the United States of dutiable 
goods are 20 per cent. greater than last year, and the proportion will doubtless be 
increased. The quantity of precious metals that has arrived, is sufficient for the 
wants of the country, and is already promoting a great buoyancy in the several 
markets. The relative situation of the United States to Europe and Great Britain 
is more favorable of a season of continued prosperity than ever before; and not 
the less so that there are indications—or, at least, hopes, that the coming harvest 
in England and western Europe will be such as to avert the terrible calamity that 
at one time threatened. It is no doubt the case, that the high prices that every- 
where prevailed, and actual want that visited some localities, have stimulated the 
greatest industry in bringing land under culture, and that, with a favorable sea- 
son, food must be abundant and Jow ; but fears are by no means removed as to the 
fate of the potatoes of Ireland and the coarser grains of northern Europe. No- 
thing but the most favorable results to the harvests can avert the most terrible 
calamity to the British empire. Should the crops be reasonably prolific, all bread- 
stufis must be low in the United States as well as in England for the coming 
year. The banks throughout the country are rapidly extending themselves, 
and the disposition to start new ones is great, in order to partake of the increased 
profits of those establishments. In New-York, six new banks have been started 
within the year, and two additional ones are going into operation. In order to 
observe the progress of the banking profits, it may he worth while to compare 
= Te of the first half year of the leading institutions of the city of New- 
or 
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NEW-YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 


7——1845.—~A ——1846.—~ -——1847.—— 
Banks. Capital Div. Am’t. Div. Am't. Div. <Am’t. 
Butchers’ & Drovers’....... --- $500,000 4 ...$20,000 5 .«.$25,000 
Leather 600,000 3}...-21,000 
"EPQCGSEIOR 6... ccccccense gt ania 400,000 5 ....20,000 
Merchants’ Exchange.......... 750,000 
Seventh Ward 
North River 
Bank of America 
PET 5s winnikin nhs dix ll white 1,200,000....3 
Batik OF COMMMNGIOOs «code ccc B88 DOU enced 2 02168, SES. vc ced occ l0S ORS ccccees 
RS Re eae ee 1,000,000....4 ....40,000 4 ....40,500 
New- York 1,000,000....4 ....40,000 4 ....40,000 ----50,000 
600,000....5 ....30,000 5 .--.30 000 


Mechanics’ & Traders’.......... 200,000....33.... 7,000 
Meet ag ah hn waek 720,000 1 
] 


ee ee Per ree 1,440,000. ...3 
American Exchange.......-.. 1,155,400 : 
Bank of State 


Total, 17 Basksccccasees $18,166,100 3.37 611,798 3.44 €26,098 3.75 672,631 


The same amount of bank capital has paid, in the first half of 1847, $61,000, or 
16 per cent. in the same period of 1845. So far as bank prosperity is an index of 
the general state of business, that of New-York was never better than now, not- 
withstanding the ruin that was inevitably to have followed a low tariff and the 
operation of the independenttreasury. It isto be remarked, that although the loans 
of banks here and at the eastward are larger than ever before, the institutions are not 
therefore in a dangerous condition, or even in an unhealthy one, inasmuch as that dis- 
counts are all active, being short paper payable punctually at maturity. In 1836-37, 
when the loans were very large, they were bused not on produce which would return 
the money with an interest, but were made to houses connected with the importa- 
tion and sale of goods for consumption on credit. When the difficulty of procuring 
payment for those goods began to be felt, merchants and jobbers demanded re- 
ne‘vals, and it soon began to be a regular understanding that notes were renewable 
at .naturity. A comparatively small amount of loans, under such circumstances, 
was fraught with disaster. The credits on the Atlantic in favor of the west were 
very stnall, while the debts against it were very large, and of which a considerable 
portion was never collected «t all. At this moment the reverse is the case ; the 
vast riches of the interior continue to pour down through all the avenues, swelling 
state revenues as they progress, and finally, by profitable sales abroad, bring money 
back to the banks in discharge of the liabilities created in the shipment. The 
continuance of the Mexican war beyond the period when the causes now in opera- 
tion shall have ceased to effect exchanges favorably, may, by causing a continuous 
flow of specie to Mexico, produce disaster ; but it is to be hoped that the admirable 
system for the conduct of the war by means of a revenue tariff in Mexican ports, 
will suffice to sustain an occupying army without any further export of coin 
thither. And that the quantities of the precious metals which come down from 
the Mexican mines for English account, will, as soon as business becomes regular, 
be turned into New-Orleans. 

The interior of the country is sending out quantities of produce of the crops of 
last year, very far in excess of the highest statements that were made in relation 
to their extent; and they command prices beyond the most sanguine hopes. In 
the month of March last, so little confidence was evtertained in the continuance of 
prices, even with the then views as to receipts, that sales of flour deliverable in 
June, were made at $5 50. The same flour, in face of large sales, commanded 
$9 50. Inasmuch as that the difficulties arise from the exhaustion of her floating 
capital, so does the prosperity of the Union now arise from the availability of its 
produce. The vast stocks of produce that scarcely hoped for a market, are now 
sent forth and readily exchanged for gold and goods to an extent altogether unpre- 
cedented ; and those goods and that gold are got at very cheap rates. In usual 
years, as in 1846, we gave England 1,015,244 bbls. of flour for $6,186,678 ; nearly 
$6 or 25s. sterling per pound. That is, we obtained 154 grs. of gold for 1 bbl. of 
flour. This year we get $10 or 40s. per bbl., or for one bbl. of flour 246 grs. of 
gold. We get, and England must give, 91 grs. more gold for the same quantity 
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of flour in 1847, than in 1846. The same holds true of manufactures, and all goods 
taken in exchange. Itis by this means that England is impoverished and the 
United States enriched. 

The following table indicates the progress of prices in New-York, from the re- 
sumption of the New-York banks in 1839. 


PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES IN NEW-YORK. 


Cotton, lb. Flour, bbl. Beef, bbl. Pork, bbl. W ool, lb. 


Upl. fair. Mess. Mess. 4 merin. 
Jan., 1839,..........12 al7c a9 00.....$17 00a17 50..... $22 00a24 00...... 43a56c 
“ al24......6 37 a6 -14 00a14 50 2 50a15 00......38a40 
a 5 25 ad 31......10 50a10 75...... 13 00a13 50 
al2 .sces.5D a5 75.....- 9 50al0 00 00al1 00 
W128 Sees 6 12 a6 25...... 9 00a 9 50 00al11 00 
o Pald sie. -6 25 a6 00...... 9 75a10 00 50a 9 50 40a41 
. 5 ald 94 a6 00...... 7 00a 7 50a 8 5 30a33 
Jane, 1843....-. ce 5 a4 8l...... 7 50a 8 9 25al10 5 27a30 
i Gja 94 3 a4 5 6 50a 87all 30a32 
Jan., 1844 - Bet a4 933 5 87a 9 25a 9 65 
April, “ ‘ 3 a5 06...... 5 87a 9 25a 9: 
June, “ 5 a 84......437 a4 56...... 5 00a 50a 8 56 
Oct., 5aésg 4.31 ,94.37 ..cu=- 5 00a O6a 9 
Dec., ‘ . 44a 64......4 68 0475...... 5 50a 9 37a 8: 
Jan., 1845........... 4ja 63 4 62}a4 683 6 50a 37a 9! 
April, “ 53a 7 .4 62}a4 68§..... 9 00a 12 75a13 & 
July, “ . 64a 83 4 124a4 31...... 9 00a 9 50.....12 624a13 12 
Nov., “ - GJa 99......5 624a5 75...... 7 75a 8 50......13 63a13 75...... 32a34 
April, 1846........... 73a 83......4 62404 68...... 7 50a & 25......10 75all 00 
July, ‘ . Iya 8 .3 873a4 00...... 6 374a7 00...... 950a — ......23a25 
Nov., - 93al0} 7 00a 8 25......10 00a10 12}.....22a25 
Jan 18 o-0-]0fall .....-5 50 a5 62}..... 8 25a 8 10 25al10 31......26a28 
April, ccsnecese hl QGlMh ove..7 69 OF: 25i5000 11 62jal2 25......12 50al2 75...... 27a30 
June, 11 allg......8 50 a8 75......13 50al3 5 16 37a16 50......28a32 
July, 7 50 a7 50......12 50a13 623. ....16 50a16 75......28a32 


am 


Moaeeruuaan 
en . e 


2 


Prices are now higher than in 1840, when they were falling from the high 
paper speculative prices, marking the depreciation of the currency, to which they 
had attained. Since that time, the industry of the nation has caused supplies to 
outrun consumption, and prices fell under the want of an adequate market; cireum- 
stances this year have opened a market commensurate to the extent of the supplies, 
and the agriculturists are reaping the benefits. The quantities exported from the 
leading ports of the United States to Great Britain, Sept. 1 to May 22, were 


nearly as follows : 


EXPORTS.—UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. Av. price. Value Value 
for 9 months. for year 1846, 
Flour, bbls..... ecobites uk de 1,851,446.......$7 00.......812,960,122. .-....$11,668,669 
Corn Meal, bbls,..... etait $41.01 O ickenn ccs D DDiscds cena 2, ORAM. 945,081 
Wheat, bush BICC LSS cence k 0 2.125,193....ce2- 1,681,975 
Corn, “ »-12,404,735.....-.. 0 90 54,262 1,186,663 


Rye, “ 39,769 
Oats, “ 360,256 5 180,128 }...... 638,221 
Barley, ‘ LEO OE des Mi Tits ans eee 117,207 


MUN Eauksweks cuecuas sca evan cesse se $29,295,276.......916,120,609 
The value of cotton exported in 1846, was $42,767,341, and of tobacco $3,478,270, 
consequently corn has come far to exceed the tobacce and nearly half the cotton 
crops in value! The question of the continuance of the demand for corn, is that 
which most interests the farmers as well as merchants at the present time. 
Certain it is that the unexpected value which that grain has this year attained, has 
stimulated an extent of cultivation which it has not formerly received, great as has 
been its production. Hence, the supply will beyond doubt exceed anything here- 
tofore known. At the same time the means of transportation, in consequence of 
the high freights, will have greatly increased, placing larger quantities at lower 
cost on the sea board than usual. The market depends mostly on the wants of 
Ireland, and the ability to continue purchases. It is improbable that the potatoe 
will ever again be resorted to, to the extent on which it has heretofore been de- 
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NEW-YORK BANK DIVIDENDS. 


7—-—1845.—~ ——1846.—~ -——1847.——, 

Banks. Capital. Div. Am’t. Div. Am'’t. Div. Am't. 

Batchers’ & Drovers’ - »-- $500,000. ...34...$17,500......4 ...$20,000......5 . -- $25, 000 
Leather 006 sesea¥es oO00,000 065.84 «2608ks000 34....21,000 

Tradesmen’s... . ovencese 400,000 ee! +5 +++ 20,000 5 ....20,000 


Merchants’ Exchange 222 750,000....35....26,250 : 4 ....50,000 
Seventh Ward................500,000....3}....17,500 ; 7,500 3}....17,500 
North River -655,000....34 Mics set 31. am 925... ...3}..- 22,925 
eee Ce ee +++ -60,036 3 .--60,036......3$..-.70,042 
Pr eee 36 00 

- 103,325 


caccesecs 1,000,000....4 ~...40,000 4 ....40,000 tee 000 
ee ee 5 0 00030,000. cc 000 200080,000. ccc009 000000000 


Mec hanics’ & Traders’.......... 200,000....3}.... 7,000 4 .... 8,000 44.... 9,000 
720,000 34....25,200......4 ....28,800 o 0+ 28,800 


Mechanics’ ee Se ee 1,440,000....33....50,400 57,600 4 ....57,600 
American Exchange 1,155,400....3 ....34,662......3 34....40,439 
Bank of State............----2,000,000....3 ....60,000 3 ....60,000 


Total, 17 Banks........-. $18,166,100 3.37 611,798 3.44 *26,098 75 672,631 


The same amount of bank capital has paid, in the first half of 1847, $61,000, or 
16 per cent. in the same period of 1845. So far as bank prosperity is an index of 
the general state of business, that of New-York was never better than now, not- 
withstanding the ruin that was inevitably to have followed a low tariff and the 
operation of the independent treasury. It is to be remarked, that although the loans 
of banks here and at the eastward are larger than ever before, the institutions are not 
therefore in a dangerous condition, or even in an unhealthy one, inasmuch as that dis- 
counts are all active, being short paper payable punctually at maturity. In 1836-37, 
when the loans were very large, they were based not on produce which would return 
the money with an interest, but were made to houses connected with the importa- 
tion and sale of goods for consumption on credit. When the difficulty of procuring 
payment for those goods began to be felt, merchants and jobbers demanded re- 
newals, and it soon began to be a regular understanding that notes were renewable 
at maturity. A comparatively small amount of loans, under such circumstances, 
was fraught with disaster. The credits on the Atlantic in favor of the west were 
very stnall, while the debts against it were very large, and of which a considerable 
portion was never collected «t all. At this moment the reverse is the case ; the 
vast riches of the interior continue to pour duwn through all the avenues, swelling 
state revenues as they progress, and finally, by profitable sales abroad, bring money 
back to the banks in discharge of the liabilities created in the shipment. The 
continuance of the Mexican war beyond the period when the causes now in opera- 
tion shall have ceased to effect exchanges favorably, may, by causing a continuous 
flow of specie to Mexico, produce disaster ; but it is to be hoped that the admirable 
system for the conduct of the war by means of a revenue tariff in Mexican ports, 
will suffice to sustain an occupying army without any further export of coin 
thither. And that the quantities of the precious metals which come down from 
the Mexican mines for English account, will, as soon as business becomes regular, 
be turned into New-Orleans. 

The interior of the country is sending out quantities of produce of the crops of 
last year, very far in excess of the highest statements that were made in relation 
to their extent; and they command prices beyond the most sanguine hopes. In 
the month of March last, so little confidence was entertained in the continuance of 
prices, even with the then views as to receipts, that sales of flour deliverable in 
June, were made at $5 50. The same flour, in face of large sales, commanded 
$9 50. Inasmuch as that the difficulties arise from the exhaustion of her floating 
capital, so does the prosperity of the Union now arise from the availability of its 
produce. The vast stocks of produce that scarcely hoped for a market, are now 
sent forth and readily exchanged for gold and goods to an extent altogether uupre- 
cedented ; and those goods and that gold are got at very cheap rates. In usual 
years, as in 1846, we gave Eugland 1,015,244 bbls. of flour for $6,186,678 ; nearly 
$6 or 25s. sterling per pound. That is, we obtained 154 grs. of gold for 1 bbl. of 
flour. This year we get $10 or 40s. per bbl., or for one bbl. of flour 246 grs. of 
gold. We get, and England must give, 91 grs. more gold for the same quantity 
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of flour in 1847, than in 1846. The same holds true of manufactures, and all goods 
taken in exchange. Itis by this means that England is impoverished and the 
United States enriched. 

The following table indicates the progress of prices in New- York, from the re- 
sumption of the New-York banks in 1839. 


PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES IN NEW-YORK. 


Cotton, lb. Flour, bbl. Beef, bbl. Pork, bbl. Wool. lb. 


Upl. fair. Mess. Mess. 4 merin. 

det, WI 2 8 a9 00.....$17 00a17 50 $22 00a24 00...... 43a56c 

) a6 50......14 00al4 50 

5 as -10 50al0 75 

Jane, 2 -5 50 a5 75...... 9 50a10 00 
Get, * a6 25...... 9 00a 9 50 10 00a11 00......40a42 
PM, AOAB se eS cess aG 00...... 9 75a10 00 8 50a 9 50 40a41 
July, “ a6 00...... 7 00a 7 50...... 7 50a 8 50 30a33 
June, 1843...... wiogs 5 04 Slasarce: 4, 508- 8:00. 02000 9 25a10 50......27a30 
ve, a4 5 G 50a 6 75.2.6 10 87all 00 30a32 
Jan., 1844.......-. - a4 933 5 87a 6 25. 9 25a 
April, “ ; ‘ a5 06...... 58%a6 5 9 25a 
June, “ 5 a 84......437 a4 56...... 5 00a 52 & 50a 
Oct., 431 ‘ 5 00a 5: 9 Ofa 
Dec., “ f j 5 50a 9 37a 
JOM, 1048. cc ocse, 4R Oj 4 62la4 683 6 50a 
April, “ 54a 7 4 62}a4 683..... 900a 9: 
July, “ ida 83 4 124a4 31 9 00a 
Hors * 6a 9}.. 5 62105 75...... 7 75a 
April, 1846 . 73a 83......4 62404 68...... 7 50a & 25..... -10 75all 00 
July, “ 7ja 83 3 87}a4 00...... 63747 00...... 950a — 
Bat écisvesisns 93a103......58 7 00a 8 25......10 00al0 12}.....22a25 
Jan. 1867 6500 25200 o10fall .26..-5 § - 8 25a 8 75......10 25al0 31 26a28 
April, “ oose-L1gal2h b2 a7 75.....11 62jal2 25. 19 50a19 25... 27030 
June, “ 1] allg......8 50 a8 75......13 50a13 50......16 37al6 50......28a32 
July, “ a7 50......12 50al3 623. ....16 50a16 75......28a32 


~~ 0 Ol mm Cla 


Prices are vow higher than in 1840, when they were falling from the high 
paper speculative prices, marking the depreciation of the currency, to which they 
had attained. Since that time, the industry of the nation has caused supplies to 
outrun consumption, and prices fell under the want of au adequate market; circum- 
stances this year have opened a market commensurate to the extent of the supplies, 
and the agriculturists are reaping the benefits. The quantities exported from the 
leading ports of the United States to Great Britain, Sept. 1 to May 22, were 
nearly as follows : 


EXPORTS.—UNITED STATES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
No. Av. price. Value Value 
for 9 months. for year 1846, 
Flour, bbls...... 1,851,446.......87 00.......812,960,122..-~....$11,668,669 
Copa. Meals bbit«c> scscsensccten S4LTID. clnend ce 8) OO. cade cana 2,708,008.; conccs 945,001 
Wheat, bush OF BR nn ies OG on wack ve: EFAs chicane See 
Corn, “ Venues lee aks eaes 0 90 .11,164,262........ 1,186,663 
Rye, os $9,708; 052... 00 39,769 
Oats, S 360,256.....<<.. 0 180,128 }...... 638, 
Barley, ‘ 156,276 ....005<0 95 117,207 | 


Tote. .... “ee Pidnkeke kee hehe ab eae nk’ $29,295,276 


The value of cotton exported in 1846, was $42,767,341, and of tobacco $8,478,270, 
consequently corn has come far to exceed the tobacco and nearly half the cotton 
crops in value! The question of the continuance of the demand for corn, is that 
which most interests the farmers as well as merchants at the present time. 
Certain it is that the unexpected value which that grain has this year attained, has 
stimulated an extent of cultivation which it has not formerly received, great as has 
been its production. Hence, the supply will beyond doubt exceed anything here- 
tofore known. At the same time the means of transportation, in consequence of 
the high freights, will have greatly increased, placing larger quantities at lower 
cost on the sea board than usual. The market depends mostly on the wants of 
Ireland, and the ability to continue purchases. It is improbable that the potatoe 
will ever again be resorted to, to the extent on which it has heretofore been de- 
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pended upon, and as a consequence some substitute must be found ; how far corn 
will become that substitute remains to be seen. If the climate of Ireland would 
permit its cultivation, it would, no doubt, at once take the place of potatoes ; but 
that is not the case ; and as Irish industry can with difficulty be turned into the 
manufacture of goods to exchange for corn, seemingly an insuperable difficulty 
to an extensive market presents itself. The corn trade can, however, never re- 
lapse into its former insignificance. The great demand and resulting high prices 
which have prevailed for food as well throughout Europe as in England, will pro- 
duce their usual consequence, viz. on large production The crops of Europe are, 
however, subject to the vicissitudes of the seasons, and the demand has been of late 
years enhanced in proportion to supply, through influences similar to those which 
have effected the English markets, viz., the extension of railroads, the progress of 
manufactures and the migration of agriculturists. The events of the last year 
have, however, shown that the United States are the most to be depended upon 
for supplies. An unexpected demand, after years of prices low as those indicated 
in the table, called out quantities far beyond what the highest estimates supposed 
in existence, and nothing but the incompleteness of means of transportation pre- 
vented a more constant and overwhelming supply from reaching market. In 
July, 1846, when the harvest was nearly completed, flour in New-York was 
$3 90, and the receipts not large; as the demand sprang up, the produce came 
forward, and its effects on the tolls of the two great avenues to market, the Penn- 
sylvania public works and New-York canals, were as foilows : 


J} 46, —— ————___, eI 

N. Y. Canals. Penn. Can. Total. N. Y. Canals. Penn. Can. Total. 

To May Riccswn ows eUONTE BiB. cckss 241,320....418,993 413,283....413,283 
May.... ssosse os 421,087 ....+.158,563 579,650 215,079....924,796 


Pe eanweg canton $598,760 399,883 998,643 709,697 28,362 1,338,059 
28,478 


Increase $110,937 339,416 


This large increase in the revenues of two states, has arisen almost altogether 
from the downward pressure of surplus produce to market, and at reduced tolls. 
Had the great works projected by the western states been in operation last fall, 
the prices of breadstuffs woula not have been sustained, because the vast resources 
of Illinois, Indiana and Michigan would then have added greatly to the supplies ; 
measures are now on foot that will bring those resources speedily into play. The 
Illinois canal has been greatly delayed through the organization of the board of 
trustees. By law, the bondholders were to appoint two and the stateone. Under this 
law David Leavitt, Esq., president of the American Exchange Bank in New-York, 
and Captain Swift, of the army, were appointed by the bondholders, and General 
Fry by the state. The two first named gentlemen voted themselves salaries of 
$5,000 each, per annum. Mr. Leavitt received the money subscribed, and 
held at times $500,000, on which no interest was allowed. Under these cir- 
cumstances the canal progressed very slowly, and not at all to the satisfaction 
of the citizens of Illinois ; recently Col. Charles Oakley has been appointed com- 
missioner for the state, and tlhe work will be more efficiently conducted, and pro- 
bably opened in the spring of 1848. The utility of paying two trustees $5,000 per 
annum each, for not only doing nothing, but absolutely retarding the work by their 
continued absence and neglect, is much to be doubted. ‘The foreign bondholders 
have trifled with their own interest in the matter. The abuses that have crept in 
will go far to prevent any new taxes being levied in Illinois for their benefit. The 
railroads of Michigan having passed into the hands of private companies, in ex- 
change tor state bonds, will be put in efficient running order. 

The canal of Indiana, bisecting the state longitudinally. from the lakes to the 
Ohio river, has been put in a train of completion, through the exertion of Charles 

jutler, Esq. The terms of the law creating a trust were complied with, by the 
surrender of $6,500,000 state bonds to the agent of the state on June Ist, by Mr. 
sutler, and 5 per cent. instalment thereon was paid up to go on with the com- 
pletion of the canal. The state agent issued new bonds for those surrendered. 
This work will add the supplies of the interior of Indiana to the rich freights on 
the lakes. The means of transportation, both on the lakes, the canals connecting 
tide water, and the new privileges to the northern line of railroads, must power- 
fully contribute to cheapen the outlet for western produce, and by so doing, enable 
the farmer to realize a larger proportion of the market value. 
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Association Discussed.—A controversy between the New-York Tribune and the 
Courier and Enquirer. By H. Greevey and H. J. RaymMonp. Harper Brothers. 


Tuts pamphlet contains the correspondence, which two leading papers adminis- 
tered to their readers ad nauseum. It refers to the peculiar doctrines of a certain 
sect, advocated in the peculiar style of the Tribune ; the leading feature of which is 
utter disingenuousness. The scheme of * Social Reform,” which is the term given 
to the doctrines of Fourier, contains undoubtedly much that is good, and fairly 
considered in its practical points, deductions might be drawn from it, that might 
tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of mankind. 

The followers of this faith, for such it may be termed, meditate nothing less 
than a total regeneration of society ; and promise nothing less than the total aboli- 
tion of all vice, and the establishment of perfect happiness in this world, by means 
of what they term association ; that is to say, unless we totally misapprehend their 
doctrines and their promises. 

They assume, as a foundation for their arguments, that every passion which 
naturally exists in the human being, having been implanted by the Divine Creator, 
is in itself divine, and therefore good, and capable of being indulged to the utmost, 
not only innocently, but profitably, to the individual and to others. 

They also assume that labor is capable of being rendered attractive and delightful 
to mankind, even labor of the most menial and degrading nature. 

They further insist, that all that has been yet effected by civilization, by educa- 
tion, and by legislation, has only been the deterioration, degradation, and corruption 
of the human mind, to such a degree, that it is impossible now to discover what 
the natural bent and bias of humanity was in the beginning. 

To remedy this, they propose that the whole world shall be divided into socie- 
ties, which they term phalanxes ; and shall dwell in large common mansions, situ- 
ated in the midst of common demesnes, which they denominate phalansteries. 

At the termination of three generations, spent on their system in these phalan- 
steries, they expect that the curvature and corrupt direction of the passions, pro- 
duced by civilization and education, and uncorrected by Christianity, will be 
overcome, and that man will then be such, with such tastes, appetites, passions, 
and opinions, as God made him, and intended him to be. 

In the indulgence of those passions, tastes, and appetites, as then existing, he 
will be doing no wrong ; he will have to consult 10 law but his own pleasure ; and 
will incur neither dishonor, nor penalty for disregarding the will of the majority, 
which is, or is presumed to be, the origin of human law. 

How far all this is in accordance with the letter, or the spirit of the Scriptures, 
and with the teachings of our Saviour, we leave it to our readers to decide. 

How far it is compatible with common sense and reason, we submit to our 
readers likewise. 

Studiously disconnecting themselves from any religious sect, the Fourierites 
profess to leave every man to his own religious creed, and—in the United States 
at least—have fallen into paroxysms of wrath, if charged with hostility to the 
Christian religion. 

The institution of marriage, the restraints of religion, the obligation of con- 
sanguinity, and even the rights of property, are matters that are special objects of 
reform to these parties ; and publicly putting forth and defending such views, it is 
evident that the conductor of the Tribune has a difficult task to perform. To 
shock the religious predilections of a people, and to hold up as an object of reform 
those institutions which they have been accustomed most to venerate, to which 
they have clung as the safeguards of the social system, is a hazardous under- 
taking. Neither do those who attempt it seem to have any idea of either, how it 
is to be brought about, or whether, if their “ organization” is brought about, the 
results they predict will be arrived at. Hence the Tribune comes to the discussion, 
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as it were, in the dark, and with evident want of confidence in his cause, as well as of 
acquaintance with the ground to be gone over in the course of its debate, although 
abundantly well satisfied with his own skill in fence. A certain scheme is put 
forward, and then all the arguments of its projectors are directed to show that 
the leading features are not what they appear to the public, and the result is a 
continuous dodging, twisting, turning, denying, admitting, construing, perverting, 
until the reader is wearied with attempts to overtake an ignis fatuus, and turns 
from it with the impression that he has been listening to one, who, to use an every 
day phrase, “ talks only because charmed with his own voice.” 
The Life of Edmund Kean. Harper Brothers. 

Theatrical amusements have of late years shown evidences of decay. This is 
perhaps a natural consequence of the increase of other amusements, the mullti- 
plicity of books, and the refinement of public * taste.”’ It has been alleged that the 
public taste bas been vitiated by producing “ stars ;”’ it may, however, be the case, 
that the histrionic art has not kept pace with improvements in other respects, and 
that while good actors enjoy a continuance of public favor, the general progress of 
the stage has not been such as its prosperity requires. There is no doubt but 
that Kean raised the standard of excellence in regard to the drama, and gave an 
impulse to the art, which has not been sustained by the profession generally ; 
hesce but little interest is excited in regard to theatrical representations, except 
when called forth by particular excellence. To say that the “star” system isa 
vicious one, is merely to say, that the profession generally cannot sustain the in- 
terest excited by its best members. Unfortunately, the example of the best actors 
has not been such as to excite emulation, even in those who admire their great suc- 
cess. The life of Kean, particularly, is not of a nature to induce others to attempt 
to follow in his footsteps, or to cultivate talents that are productive of such results, 
even though gilded by great success. He appears himself to have been com- 
pletely intoxicated with his fame, and affords a melancholy picture of the dangers 
of prosperity. His life is, however, of great interest and instruction, showing the 
struggles of genius against every species of adversity, until it burst forth in the 
splendor of its maturity, to be ultimately choked by the overgrowth of the ill- 
regulated passions that expanded unchecked with its progress. 


A History of Rome: From the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, A. D. 
192. By Leonnarp Scumitz, F. R. S. E., Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. Harper Brothers, New-York. 

It is a singular fact that, in the system of modern education, although the 
pocket interest of teachers induces them to change books and editions as often as 
possible, to swell the expenditures of the pupils, yet schools are the very last 
places into which modern science and progress finds its way. Old notions and 
errors are perpetuated in school books, long after they are elsewhere forgotten ; 
as, for instance, many school arithmetics, of recent dates, continue to teach the 
old absurd continental divisions of the currency, as 6s. to the dollar in New- 
England, and 8s. in New-York, although such a currency never existed in fact; 
those various rates, being the mere degree of depreciation of the old paper money 
when it ceased to circulate 60 years ago, since when there has been no natiunal 
money but decimals, uniform throughout the Union. Many continue to teach 
that $4 44 is a & sterling, although $4 80 is the actual equivalent. In_ histories 
and less practical matters the school books are still further behind the age ; and 
the present work of Dr. Schmitz is designed to infuse into school] editions the 
great advance which history, particularly that of Rome, has undergone of late 
years, under the genius of Niebuhr in 1811, and subsequent writers. The work 
should be patronized. 


Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British Poets. By Wit.1am Howitt. 

2 vols. Harper Brothers. 

This volume does not embrace sketches of all the most eminent of the poets, 
but only of such in relation to whose social connections interesting facts are known. 
Mr. Howitt has been accused of inaccuracies, but the charges have not been fully 
sustained. The work is very interesting and amusing, as well as instructive. 
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Washington and his Generals. By J. T. Heaviey, Author of Napoleon and 
his Marshals. Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-street, New- York. 

There is no denying that a strong military predilection runs through the Amer- 
ican mind, and that the deeds of modern heroes elicit the liveliest admiration. 
The heartfelt enthusiasm with which the people rallied around *“ Old Hickory,’’ 
showed, stronger than words can describe, that respect which an active and enter- 
prising people pay to the vast energies of a mind like Jackson’s. Heroic daring 
and bold deeds always awaken American sympathies, and the Rev. Mr. Headley 
struck this chord full and clearly, when apparently the enthusiasm of his own 
heart, albeit beating under clerical robes, caught fire at Allison's description of 
feudal glories. Following the impulse, Mr. Headley produced his book, sketch- 
ing the military careers of “* Napoleon and his Marshals.” Surely, if anything 
could awaken the “fire’’ in American breasts, it is the contemplation of that op- 
pressed and down-trodden mass of French people, surrounded by the combined 
armies of Europe, led on by the most renowned names of modern warfare, 
banded in the pay of an unprincipled and blood-thirsty British oligarchy, bursting 
forth en masse to the battle-field, undisciplined, unfurnished, and uninstructed, im- 
pelled only by the fierce love of country, and fired by a stern sense of their own 
rights, the terrible effects of which were fully described by Danton, when he ex- 
claimed, ** A nation in revolution cannot be overcome.” We see that huge army 
gradually becoming organised; talents rise paramount to the mass; hero after 
hero appears, each with a higher order of genius, until the transcendent intellect of 
Napoleon leads the whole in triumph to every capital of Europe. This stirring 
story, told in the animated style of Mr. Headley, took effect, and the work sold 
well. Under its inspiration he turned his attention homeward, and drew forward 
from the past the deeds of our own ‘ Washington and his Generals,” imparting 
to their triumphs more of romance than they were supposed susceptible of. The 
latter struck down British military reputation, which again attained a meretricious 
vitality under the shadow of the French leaders. European bravery and British 
gold, taking advantage of French disunion and the effect of Russian snows, attained 
fur the dogged stupidity of Wellington a temporary popularity, which cannot rise 
into reputation. His best troops, and ablest general, who had stormed Spanish 
cities, driving out the French, and murdering and debauching their own allies, the 
Spaniards, perished before the vigor of Jackson, like ‘fern in the frost.” 


Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern Territory. By Jacop Burnet. 

D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

These are the notes of one of the early settlers of the Miami country; and 
are valuable and interesting, as tracing the progress of events, and the vicissitudes 
to which the hardy pioneers were exposed in early times, the development of the 
resources of the country, and the gradual advance of general prosperity. 


The American Loyalist; or Biographical Sketches of adherents to the British 
Crown in the War of the Revolution. Alphabetically arranged. By Lorenzo 
Sasine. Little & Brown, Boston. 

Now that time has smoothed the asperities that sprang up between parties, when 
events demanded the political separation of the colonies from the crown, and have 
carried up the once oppressed settlements to the most powerful nation of the world, 
and terribly shaken the power of the “ mistress of the seas,” it becomes matter 
of interest and instruction to look back at the views and actions of those timid or 
inistaken class of men, whose loyalty outran their sagacity, and induced them to 
adhere to the imperial government. The knowledge of their views is also neces- 
sary to acorrect understanding of the course of the revolution. Yet that essential 
feature of our history has hitherto been in a great measure wanting. The indus- 
try and research of Mr. Sabine, has rescued from oblivion matter of considerable 
interest in relation to that class of men, very many of whom emigrated. It was 
among the fortunate features of the revolution that they did so, because they re- 
presented, for the most part, the strongest traces of old British slavery, when 
English serfs groaned under Norman oppression, and they humbly submitted 
themselves to the iron rod. That “ servility,” as civilization and human rights 
gradually advanced, took the form of * loyalty,” and is now to some extent called 
“flunkeyism.”” The removal of that taint from the American people has gone 
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far to develope a manly energetic independence, which has been characteristic of 
the citizens of the United States. The parity between the old loyalists from prin- 
ciples, and the advocates fer special privileges of the present day, may be clearly 
traced in the compilation of Mr. Sabine. 


Domestic Slavery, considered as a Scriptural institution ; in a correspondence be- 
tween the Rev. Richard Fuller of Beaufort, S. C., and the Rev. Francis Way- 
land of Providence, R. I. Lewis Colby & Co., 122 Nassau-street, N. Y. 
This little volume is calculated to be of service to the public, in allaying those 

asperities which have been indulged in, on a subject of such vital importance as 

the peculiar institution of the south. The right thinking Christian and patriot, 
both north and south, will find the ground for the exercise of Christian charity 
harder and firmer than they had supposed, and that the means of harmony are 
more accessible than at first blush might be apprehended. That the brutal class of 
degraded men called abolitionists of the north, have made a trade of philanthropy, and 
indulged, in the words of Dr. Channing, in a tone * fierce, bitter and abusive,”’ is 
to be lamented, but derives its importance mostly from the attention it has attracted 
at the north. It has been the sole instrument by which British aristocracy and 
expiring feudalism in the old world, could hope to disturb the march of the great 
republic, or check the approach of their own downfall. For this object the most 
disgusting and debauched negroes, black and white, have been petted, feasted and 
rewarded by the blazee aristocracy of England, whose libidinous desires have 
sought, like the men of ancient Sodom, in novel intercourse with an inferior race, 
to stimulate palled appetites, and by so doing at once to degrade their race to the 
level of one every way inferior, and seek through it by ruining Republican America, 
to perpetrate their own rule over the half emancipated slaves of the British Islands. 

The base tools of the British aristocracy will find their level, and the strong sense 

of the American people will trample over the disgusting cant of hypocritical de- 


bauchery. 
Allen Lucas, the Self-Made man. By Emity Cuuspsuck. Lewis Colby & Co., 
122 Nassau-street, New-York. 
This is an agreeable little volume, by the Authoress of ** Charles Linn’’ and 
other stories, that have attained a meritorious popularity. 


The Life of Punchinello. From the French of Octave Trevi.uer. 


Genius, Good Fellows, §c. By Cuaries Nopter. 
Bean Flower and Pea Blossom. By Cuartes Nopier. 
Good Lady Bertha Honey Broth. “ ALEXANDER Dumas. 


These are the titles of four very entertaining and beautifully illustrated books 
of Fairy Stories. Published by the Messrs. Appleton, 200 Broadway. 


The Natural History of the “ Gent.” By Ausert Smith. D. Appleton & Co., 

200 Broadway. 

Mr. Smith is one of that class of Dickens’ imitators, of which the number is 
great and the wit small, both here and in London. In the present little volume 
he has attempted to satirize one ‘‘ phase” of the follies that young men, in all 
times and countries, indulge in. High animal spirits and inexperience always 
produce youthful extravagances, particularly in England, where the intellectual 
by no means predominates over the animal. There is no doubt but that there is a 
class in London similar to those Mr. Smith attempts to delineate, that might form 
an admirable subject of satire ; but Mr. Smith miserably mistakes his vocation. 


A Summer in the Wilderness ; Embracing a Canoe Voyage up the Mississippi 
and around Lake Superior. By Cartes Lanman. D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 

All that appertains to the Great West always excites interest, more especially 
in the young and ardent minds of * Young America.”’ The fields of adventure 
there laid open, is highly attractive to the naturally enterprising spirit of the east- 
ern youth ; and the works of Cooper have thrown an air of romance around wes- 
tern scenes, that has greatly added to the attraction. Mr. Lanman has furnished 
us with a very agreeable account of an adventurous trip through the great land of 
promise. The story is told in a clear, straight-forward manner, beightened by 
amusing anecdote. 

















